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The President’s War Address 


WE WILL GAIN THE INEVITABLE TRIUMPH—SO HELP US GOD. 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


To Joint Session of Congress of the United States 
at Washington, D. C., on December 8, 1941 at 12:30 P. M. 


ESTERDAY, December 7, 1941—A date which will 

live in infamy—the United States of America was 

suddenly and deliberately attacked by naval and air 
forces of the Empire of Japan. 

The United States was at peace with that nation and, at 
the solicitation of Japan, was still in conversation with its 
Government and its Emperor looking toward the mainten- 
ance of peace in the Pacific. 

Indeed, one hour after Japanese air squadrons had com- 
menced bombing Oahu, the Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States and his colleague delivered to the Secretary of 
State a formal reply to a recent American message. While 
this reply stated that it seemed useless to continue the existing 
diplomatic negotiations, it contained no threat or hint of 
war or armed attack. 

It will be recorded that the distance of Hawaii from 
Japan makes it obvious that the attack was deliberately 
planned many days or even weeks ago. During the inter- 
vening time, the Japanese Government has deliberately 
sought to deceive the United States by false statements and 
expressions of hope for continued peace. 

The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian Islands has caused 
severe damage to American naval and military forces. Very 
many American lives have been lost. In addition, American 
San Francisco and Honolulu. 

Yesterday the Japanese Government also launched an at- 
tack against Malaya. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked Hongkong. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked Guam. 


Last night Japanese forces attacked the Philippine Islands. 

Last night the Japanese attacked Wake Island. 

This morning the Japanese attacked Midway Island. 

Japan has, therefore, undertaken a surprise offensive ex- 
tending throughout the Pacific area. The facts of yesterday 
speak for themselves. The people of the United States have 
already formed their opinions and well understand the impli- 
cations to the very life and safety of our nation. 

As Commander in Chief of the army and navy I have 
directed that all measures be taken for our defense. 

Always will we remember the character of the onslaught 
against us. 

No matter how long it may take us to overcome this pre- 
meditated invasion, the American people in their righteous 
might will win through to absolute victory. 

I believe I interpret the will of the Congress and of the 
people when I assert that we will not only defend ourselves 
to the uttermost but will make very certain that this form of 
treachery shall never endanger us again. 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at the fact that 
our people, our territory and our interests are in grave 
danger. 

With confidence in our armed forces—with the unbound- 
ing determination of our people—we will gain the inevitable 
triumph—so help us God. 

I ask that the Congress declare that since the unprovoked 
and dastardly attack by Japan on Sunday, December 7, a 
state of war has existed between the United States and the 
Japanese Empire. 
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The Congress and People Have Accepted 
the Challenge 


THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE HUMAN RACE IS ON OUR SIDE 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Radio address to the American People over all stations from Washington, D. C., December 9, 1941 


Y Fellow Americans: The sudden criminal attacks 
perpetrated by the Japanese in the Pacific provide 
the climax of a decade of international immorality. 

Powerful and resourceful gangsters have banded together 
to make war upon the whole human race. Their challenge 
has now been flung at the United States of America. The 
Japanese have treacherously violated the long-standing peace 
between us. Many American soldiers and sailors have been 
killed by enemy action. American ships have been sunk, 
American airplanes have been destroyed. 

The Congress and the people of the United States have 
accepted that challenge. 

Together with other free peoples, we are now fighting to 
maintain our right to live among our world neighbors in 
freedom in common decency, without fear of assault. 

I have prepared the full record of our past relations with 
Japan, and it will be submitted to the Congress. It begins 
with the visit of Commodore Perry to Japan eighty-eight 
vears ago. It ends with the visit of two Japanese emissaries 
to the Secretary of State last Sunday, an hour after Japanese 
forces had loosed their bombs and machine guns against our 
flag, our forces and our citizens. 

I can say with utmost confidence that no Americans today 
or a thousand years hence need feel anything but pride in our 
patience and in our efforts through all the years toward 
achieving a peace in the Pacific which would be fair and 
honorable to every nation, large or small. And no honest 
person, today or a thousand years hence, will be able to 
suppress a sense of indignation and horror at the treachery 
committed by the military dictators of Japan, under the very 
shadow of the flag of peace borne by their special envoys in 
our midst. 

The course that Japan has followed for the past ten years 
in Asia has paralleled the course of Hitler and Mussolini in 
Europe and in Africa. Today it has become far more than 
a parallel. It is collaboration—actual collaboration—so well 
calculated that all the continents of the world, and all the 
oceans, are now considered by the Axis strategists as one 
gigantic battlefield. 

In 1931, ten years ago, Japan invaded Manchukuo— 
without warning. 

In 1935, Italy invaded Ethiopia—without warning. 

In 1938, Hitler occupied Austria—without warning. 

In 1939, Hitler invaded Czecho-Slovakia—without warn- 
ing. 

Later in 1939, Hitler invaded Poland—without warning. 

In 1940 Hitler invaded Norway, Denmark, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg—without warning. 

In 1940, Italy attacked France and later Greece—without 
warning. 

And this year, in 1941, the Axis powers attacked Yugo- 
slavia and Greece and they dominated the Balkans—without 
warning. 

In 1941 also, Hitler invaded Russia—without warning. 

And now Japan has attacked Malaya and Thailand—and 
the United States—without warning. 


It is all of one pattern. 


\ve are now in this war. We are all in it—all the way. 
Every single man, woman and child is a partner in the most 
tremendous undertaking of our American history. We must 


share together the bad news and the good news, the defeats 
and the victories—the changing fortunes of war. 

So far the news has all been bad. We have suffered a 
serious setback in Hawaii. Our forces in the Philippines, 
which include the brave people of that commonwealth, are 
taking punishment, but are defending themselves vigorously. 
The reports from Guam and Wake and Midway Islands are 
still confused, but we must be prepared for the announce- 
ment that all these three outposts have been seized. 


Casua.ty Lists Witt Be Larce 


The casualty lists of these first few days will undoubtedly 
be large. I deeply feel the anxiety of all families of the men 
in our armed forces and the relatives of people in cities which 
have been bombed. I can only give them my solemn promise 
that they will get news just as quickly as possible. 

This government will put its trust in the stamina of the 
American people, and will give the facts to the public as 
soon as two conditions have been fulfilled: first, that the 
information has been definitely and officially confirmed ; and, 
second, that the release of the information at the time it is 
received will not prove valuable to the enemy directly or 
indirectly. 

Most earnestly I urge my countrymen to reject all rumors. 
These ugly little hints of complete disaster fly thick and fast 
in war time. They have to be examined and appraised. 

As an example, I can tell you frankly that until further 
surveys are made, I have not sufficient information to state 
the exact damage which has been done to our naval vessels 
at Pearl Harbor. Admittedly the damage is serious. But no 
one can say how serious, until we know how much of this 
damage can be repaired and how quickly the necessary repairs 
can be made. 

I cite as another example a statement made on Sunday 
night that a Japanese carrier had been located and sunk off 
the Canal Zone. And when you hear statements that are 
attributed to what they call “an authoritative source,” you 
can be reasonably sure that under these war circumstances 
the ‘authoritative source’ was not any person in authority. 


Warns AGAINST FALSE Ru™mors 


Many rumors and reports which we now hear originate 
with enemy sources. For instance, today the Japanese are 
claiming that as a result of their one action against Hawaii 
they have gained naval supremacy in the Pacific. This is an 
old trick of propaganda which has been used innumerable 
times by the Nazis. The purposes of such fantastic claims 
are, of course, to spread fear and confusion among us, and 
to goad us into revealing military information which our 
enemies are desperately anxious to obtain. 
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Our government will not be caught in this obvious trap— 
and neither will the people of the United States. 

It must be remembered by each and every one of us that 
our free and rapid communication these days must be greatly 
restricted in war time. It is not possible to receive full, and 
speedy, and accurate reports from distant areas of combat. 
‘This is particularly true where naval operations are con- 
cerned. lor in these days of the marvels of the radio it is 
often impossible for the commanders of various units to 
report their activities by radio at all for the very simple 
reason that this information would become available to the 
enemy and would disclose their position and their plan of 
defense or attack. 

Of necessity there will be delays in officially confirming or 
denying reports of operations but we will not hide facts from 
the country if we know the facts and if the enemy will not 
be aided by their disclosure. 

‘To all newspapers and radio stations—all those who reach 
the eyes and ears of the American people—I say this: You 
have a most grave responsibility to the nation now and for 
the duration of this war. 

If you feel that your government is not disclosing enough 
of the truth you have every right to say so. But—in the 
absence of all the facts, as revealed by official sources—you 
have no right in the ethics of patriotism to deal out uncon- 
firmed reports in such a way as to have people believe they 
are gospel truth. 

Every citizen, in every walk of life, shares this same 
responsibility. The lives of our soldiers and sailors—the 
whole future of this nation—depend upon the manner in 
which each and every one of us fulfills his obligation to our 
country. 





Crres Procress SINCE FALL OF FRANCE 


Now, a word about the recent past—and the future. A 
year and a half has elapsed since the fall of France, when 
the whole world first realized the mechanized might which 
the Axis nations had been building for so many years. Amer- 
ica has used that year and a half to great advantage. Know- 
ing that the attack might reach us in all too short a time, 
we immediately began greatly to increase our industrial 
strength and our capacity to meet the demands of modern 
wartare. 

Precious months were gained by sending vast quantities of 
our war material to the nations of the world still able to 
resist Axis aggression. Our policy rested on the fundamental 
truth that the defense of any country resisting Hitler or 
Japan was in the long run the defense of our own country. 
That policy has been justified. It has given us time, invalu- 
able time, to build our American assembly lines of production. 

Assembly lines are in operation. Others are being rushed 
to completion. A steady stream of tanks and planes, of guns 
and ships, of shells and equipment—that is what these 
eighteen months have given us. 

But it is all only a beginning of what has to be done. We 
must be set to face a long war against crafty and powerful 
bandits. ‘The attack on Pearl Harbor can be repeated at 
any one of many points in both oceans and along both our 
coast-lines and against all the rest of the hemisphere. 


Says War Witt Be Lonc ano Harp 


It will not only be a long war, it will be a hard war. 
That is the basis on which we now lay all our plans. That 
is the yardstick by which we measure what we shall need 
and demand: money, materials, doubled and quadrupled pro- 
duction—ever increasing. The production must be not only 


for our own Army and Navy and air forces. It must rein- 
force the other armies and navies and air forces fighting the 
Nazis and the war lords of Japan throughout the Americas 
and the world. 

I have been working today on the subject of production. 
Your government has decided on two broad policies. 

The first is to speed up all existing production by working 
on a seven-day-week basis in every war industry, including 
the production of essential raw materials. 

The second policy, now being put into form, is to rush 
additions to the capacity of production by building more new 
plants, by adding to old plants, and by using the many 
smaller plants for war needs. 

Over the hard road of the past months, we have at times 
met obstacles and difficulties, divisions and disputes, indif- 
ference and callousness. That is now all past—and, I am 
sure, forgotten. 

The fact is that the country now has an organization in 
Washington built around men and women who are recog- 
nized experts in their own fields. I think the country knows 
that the people who are actually responsible in each and 
every one of these many fields are pulling together with a 
teamwork that has never before been excelled. 


GRUELLING Harp Work Lists AHEAD 


On the road ahead there lies hard work—gruelling work— 
day and night, every hour and every minute. 

I was about to add that ahead there lies sacrifice for all 
of us. 

But it is not correct to use that word. The United States 
does not consider it a sacrifice to do all one can, to give one’s 
best to our nation, when the nation is fighting for its existence 
and its future life. 

It is not a sacrifice for any man, old or young, to be in the 
Army or the Navy of the United States. Rather it is a 
privilege. 

It is not a sacrifice for the industrialist or the wage earner, 
the farmer or the shopkeeper, the trainman or the doctor, to 
pay more taxes, to buy more bonds, to forego extra profits, 
to work longer or harder at the task for which he is best 
fitted. Rather it is a privilege. 

It is not a sacrifice to do without many things to which 
we are accustomed if the national defense calls for doing 
without. 

A review this morning leads me to the conclusion that at 
present we shall not have to curtail the normal articles of 
food. There is enough food for all of us and enough left 
over to send to those who are fighting on the same side 
with us. 

There will be a clear and definite shortage of metals of 
many kinds for civilian use, for the very reason that in our 
increased program we shall need for war purposes more than 
half of that portion of the principal metals which during the 
past vear have gone into articles for civilian use. We shall 
have to give up many things entirely. 

I am sure that the people in every part of the nation are 
prepared in their individual living to win this war. I am 
sure they will cheerfully help to pay a large part of its finan- 
cial cost while it goes on. I am sure they will cheerfully give 
up those material things they are asked to give up. 

I am sure that they will retain all those great spiritual 
things without which we can not win through. 

I repeat that the United States can accept no result save 
victory, final and complete. Not only must the shame of 
Japanese treachery be wiped out, but the sources of inter- 
national brutality, wherever they exist, must be absolutely 
and finally broken. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
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In my message to the Congress yesterday I said that we 
“will make very certain that this form of treachery shall 
never endanger us again.” In order to achieve that certainty, 
we must begin the great task that is before us by abandon- 
ing once and for all the illusion that we can ever again 
isolate ourselves from the rest of humanity. 

In these last few years—and, most violently, in the last 
few days—we have learned a terrible lesson. 

It is our obligation to our dead—it is our sacred obliga- 
tion to their children and our children—that we must never 
forget what we have learned. 

And what we all have learned is this: 

There is no such thing as security for any nation—or any 
individual—in a world ruled by the principles of gangsterism. 

There is no such thing as impregnable defense against 
powerful aggressors who sneak up in the dark and strike 
without warning. 

We have learned that our ocean-girt hemisphere is not 
immune from severe attack—that we cannot measure our 
safety in terms of miles on any map. 


Mopern War Is Dirty BusINEss 


We may acknowledge that our enemies have performed 
a brilliant feat of deception, perfectly timed and executed 
with great skill. It was a thoroughly dishonorable deed, but 
we must face the fact that modern warfare as conducted in 
the Nazi manner is a dirty business. We don’t like it—we 
didn’t want to get in it—but we are in it and we’re going 
to fight it with everything we've got. 

I do not think any American has any doubt of our ability 
to administer proper punishment to the perpetrators of these 
crimes. 

Your government knows that for weeks Germany has 
been telling Japan that if Japan did not attack the United 
States, Japan would not share in dividing the spoils with 
Germany when peace came. She was promised by Germany 
that if she came in she would receive the complete and per- 
petual control of the whole of the Pacific area—and that 
means not only the Far East, not only all of the islands in 
the Pacific, but also a stranglehold on the west coast of 
North, Central and South America. 

We also know that Germany and Japan are conducting 
their military and naval operations in accordance with a 
joint plan. That plan considers all peoples and nations which 


are not helping the Axis powers as common enemies of each 
and every one of the Axis powers. 

That is their simple and obvious grand strategy. That is 
why the American people must realize that it can be matched 
only with similar grand strategy. We must realize for exam- 
ple that Japanese successes against the United States in the 
Pacific are helpful to German operations in Libya; that any 
German success against the Caucasus is inevitably an assist- 
ance to Japan in her operations against the Dutch East 
Indies; that a German attack against Algiers or Morocco 
opens the way to a German attack against South America. 

On the other side of the picture, we must learn to know 
that guerilla warfare against the Germans in Serbia helps 
us; that a successful Russian offensive against the Germans 
helps us, and that British successes on land or sea in any part 
of the world strengthen our hands. 


Catis Axts AT War WitH U. S. 


Remember always that Germany and Italy, regardless of 
any formal declaration of war, consider themselves at war 
with the United States at this moment just as much as they 
consider themselves at war with Britain and Russia. And 
Germany puts all the other republics of the Americas into 
the category of enemies. The people of the hemisphere can 
be honored by that. 

The true goal we seek is far above and beyond the ugly 
field of battle. When we resort to force, as now we must, 
we are determined that this force shall be directed toward 
ultimate good as well as against immediate evil. We Ameri- 
cans are. not destroyers—we are builders. 

We are now in the midst of a war, not for conquest, not 
for vengeance, but a world in which this nation, and all that 
this nation represents, will be safe for our children. We 
expect to eliminate the danger from Japan, but it would 
serve us ill if we accomplished that and found that the rest 
of the world was dominated by Hitler and Mussolini. 

We are going to win the war and we are going to win the 
peace that follows. 

And in the dark hours of this day—and through dark days 
that may be yet to come—we will know that the vast ma- 
jority of the members of the human race are on our side. 
Many of them are fighting with us. All of them are praying 
for us. For, in representing our cause, we represent theirs 
as well—our hope and their hope for liberty under God. 


The Faith of Our Fathers 


THE:HOPE OF AMERICA’S 
By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa.; 


!ssociation of Manufacturers 


National . 


S FUTURE 


Chairman of the Board, 


Before Joint Meeting of Iowa Manufacturers Association and National Association of Manufacturers, 


Des Moines, Iowa, 


S your presiding officer has stated, I propose to talk to 

you tonight about “The Faith of Our Fathers—The 

Hope of America’s Future.’”’ Some of the things 

I shall say, may shock you. However, as a professor at 

Princeton University stated in a book that I read some 

years ago: “The earmark of sanity is the willingness to face 

reality.” In other words, nobody gains anything by refusing 

to look facts square in the face—by seeking escape in wish- 

fancy. So let us first try sensibly and sanely to appraise the 
situation that confronts us. 


October 29, 1941 


The world has never had to meet such a momentous crisis 
as the presnt one. Its climax is likely to transcend in im- 
portance the dissolution of the Roman Empire which ushered 
in the eight hundred year period that we call the Dark Ages. 
Even the fall of Rome, however, did not affect the ancient 
civilizations of China, Japan and India. But such is the 
interdependence of all parts of the world today that what is 
happening at the present moment is bound to influence in 
some fashion the life of every individual and of every com- 
munity on the globe. 
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To all intents and purposes, our own nation is now at 
war. Whatever anyone may think of the policies that have 
led us there; of the methods that have taken out of the 
hands of Congress its specific constitutional prerogative to 
declare war, we are actually engaged in hostilities today. 
Hence as loyal Americans, it is now our imperative duty to 
support to the limit every effort that will help our country’s 
armed forces win a speedy and complete victory over totali- 
tarianism everywhere. American industry—and only Ameri- 
can industry—can provide the munitions required to accom- 
plish that objective. And be it said that never in the world’s 
history has so much been accomplished in so brief a period of 
time as American manufacturers have achieved in the past 
sixteen months in face of lack of intelligent government 
planning and utterly unfair labor legislation. 

The year 1942 or 1943, I venture to predict—barring 
some miracle—will see American soldiers and sailors again 
fighting overseas. Mere defense against physical invasion 
certainly would not require an army of 4,000,000 men that 
is now being planned for, or the ultimate expenditure of 
120 billion dollars for military purposes—one-third of our 
total national wealth! As I see it, the die is cast. We go 
forth once again to try to make the world safe for its self- 
governing peoples. What the final outcome will be, is con- 
cealed in the unfolding scroll of time. But certainly we 
should not deceive ourselves as to what we face. Only if 
we are realists now, can we intelligently plan our future 
course so as to have at least a chance to preserve the inesti- 
mable values of personal freedom here at home. 

It is unlikely that the enormous debt we are now piling up 
will ever be paid. In fact, Federal deficits are not likely to 
cease even when the present emergency is over. The Na- 
tional Resources Commission of the Federal government is 
already planning huge expenditures for public works, al- 
legedly designed to tide us over the post-war depression. 
One of their recent booklets explains that there is no reason 
to worry about the public debt since, to use the Commis- 
sion’s own words: “Doing the job pays the bill’; that “At 
last we are beginning to see that finance was made for man, 
and not man for finance!” 

The Federal debt, which will rise in all probability to 
150 billion dollars, will be made bearable for the masses— 
who have the votes—by permitting prices and wages to go 
up eventually four or five hundred per cent. Simultaneously, 
the thrifty middle classes will “pay the piper” by having the 
effective value of their savings—bank deposits, insurance 
policies, mortgages and bonds—reduced to one-fourth or one- 
fifth of their present purchasing power. Heavy income taxes 
and estate taxes combined with low interest rates, will make 
it virtually impossible to acquire and pass along more. than 
a very modest competence to one’s children. Organized pres- 
sure groups will steadily increase their demands on the public 
treasury. How far that process has already gone, is startling. 
Mr. James Burnham calculates in his remarkable book, “The 
Managerial Revolution,” that about one-half of the popula- 
tion of the United States is today directly or indirectly 
dependent on government. Self-reliance, the economic moral 
fibre of great multitudes of our people, has already been seri- 
ously undermined. Look up the government subsidy figures 
for your own community. Take my own County of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania: 653 people on public and private relief 
in August 1929; today (October 1941) 9,020 persons are 
receiving public subsidies in some form or other despite 
greater employment in our local industries than ever before 
in our history! 

To most people the abundant life connotes mere physical 
plenty. And every student of human nature knows perfectly 


well that the material desires of mankind are literally unlim- 
ited. The communist, Lenin, took that fact into account 
when he pointed out years ago that the surest way to destroy 
our type of self-government would be to lead the people to 
believe that public authority could permanently supply them 
either with jobs or the means of livelihood. For in that event 
the people’s demands, as Lenin foresaw, would become so 
insatiable that no free government could possibly withstand 
them financially. Deficits, he went on to say, would rapidly 
pile up; financial chaos would ensue, and eventually the 
destruction of the government would follow inevitably. I 
fear we can see more thar merely the beginnings of that 
process at work in America today. 

The more I read history, the more I am convinced that 
the intangible yet very real blessings of political, intellectual 
and spiritual freedom that meant so much to our forefathers, 
cannot be maintained very long unless the individual citizen 
is willing to accept a very large measure of personal responsi- 
bility for his own economic welfare. In other words, he 
must assume a considerable personal economic risk if he 
would insure to himself the spiritual satisfaction of liberty. 
For once the people ask government to accept responsibility 
for their economic security, they soon find themselves power- 
less to control the Frankenstein monster thus called into 
being, whose appetite for power and more power is literally 
insatiable. Old Thomas Hobbes—the eminent English poli- 
tical philosopher writing in the 17th century—called his 
famous treatise on government, “The Leviathan,” for that 
very reason! 

History shows that the right to acquire and use private 
property in a vocation of one’s own choice, in other words, 
the right to enterprise on one’s own account; representative 
democracy; and civil and religious liberty—stand or fall 
together. The tragic events of the past twenty years in Italy, 
Russia and Germany prove that fact incontrovertibly. How- 
ever, we have those among us who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not the plainly written lessons of human 
experience. And as many eminent social philosophers have 
pointed out, social movements once under way are rarely, 
if ever, arrested until they have run their logical course. So 
while I pray that God may prevent such an eventuality, the 
American people may yet have to learn at first hand what 
despotism and tyranny really are, before they turn again to 
the faith of our fathers and become willing to sacrifice the 
Golden Calf of fleeting economic security on the altar of 
political, intellectual and religious freedom. 

Our own Benjamin Franklin once said: ‘““Those who 
would give up essential liberty to purchase a little temporary 
safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety.” And Polybius, 
the old Greek historian, sagely observed two thousand years 
ago: “Once there has been created among the masses an appe- 
tite for gifts and the habit of receiving them, democracy in 
its turn is abolished and turns into a rule of force.” 

A dark picture? Yes! A fearsome prospect? Yes! But, 
as I said before, we cannot prepare intelligently and courage- 
ously to meet any peril unless we understand what we may 
have to face. “The secret of liberty is courage,” said Pericles. 
And I, for one, do not propose to fold my arms supinely and 
await my fate without protest. Too many Americans through 
ignorance, complacency or fear are doing that very thing 
today. James Bryce pointed out years ago that one of the 
greatest dangers of our representative democracy is, to use 
his words, “The fatalism of the multitude, a sense of the 
insignificance of personal effort.” One of the most eminent 
living Americans said to me only a few weeks ago: “The 
American people seem to have lost their power of expressing 
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righteous indignation.” May Heaven stir us to enlightened 
action in defense of our precious freedoms before it is too late! 

That brings up the question: As our soldiers and sailors 
serve valiantly on land and sea, what can we civilians do to 
defend our country at this critical hour, and to preserve its 
free institutions for our children and children’s children? 
First and foremost, we can try to understand the principles 
on which the American Republic was founded and then 
become vocal in their support. How, I ask you, can any 
human institution be created in the first place, and then 
continue to exist, if no one takes the trouble to acquire faith 
in its principles and then fight for them? How can any 
business institution represented here tonight expect to con- 
tinue to prosper if those responsible for its guidance are not 
constant crusaders in its behalf? How can any club, any 
church, let alone popular self-government, hope to continue to 
exist unless its adherents are active and articulate in its sup- 
port? Yet how many of you—who are certainly far better 
educated than the average American—could mount a plat- 
form this evening with Earl Browder, Norman Thomas, or 
some well-intentioned New Liberal like Rex Tugwell, and 
make even a sketchy defense of the principles on which the 
American Republic is based? The truth of thé matter is 
that the average American—in contradistinction to his fore- 
bears—has no political philosophy. He has never taken the 
time to study and understand the philosophic and religious 
principles on which our republic was founded. Meanwhile, 
the advocates of collectivism have for a generation been cry- 
ing their theories from every housetop, so that today the 
American public as a whole have lost their old understanding 
of, and pride in, our free institutions and are easy prey for 
the demagogue who takes them up on a high mountain and 
shows them the kingdoms of easy living and will-o’-the-wisp 
economic abundance which they can have if they will only 
follow his fatuous theories. 

Time does not permit a detailed discussion of the political 
philosophy that underlies the faith of our fathers. So I shall 
stress tonight only those principles of essentially spiritual 
character on which the American Republic was founded. We 
can all draw new courage and inspiration from their contem- 
plation at this critical hour in our national history. 

Two hundred years before Luther nailed his theses on 
the chapel door of Wittenberg, John Wyclif started the 
British Reformation in Oxford, England. He did three 
things of paramount importance for the political development 
of the English-speaking peoples: First, he was responsible for 
the organization of the great British middle class, including 
workers, peasants, artisans and yeomen, into groups called 
“conventicles,’ meaning houses where the common people 
got together for prayer and worship. These “Congregations” 
were the forerunners of the right of free assemblage in the 
English-speaking world. Out of these congregations there 
later developed the town meeting of New England, that 
played such an important part in the development of our 
American Republic. 

In the second place, John Wyclif translated parts of the 
New Testament into English. With the utmost daring he 
placed his translations in the hands of common people all over 
England. It is hard for us today to realize what a soul- 
stirring experience it was for an English peasant thus to hear 
at first-hand the very voice of the Lord God Himself. 
Whether the humble people into whose hands the Testament 
came were capable of interpreting its message correctly or not, 
Wyclif claimed and backed his assertion with the testimony of 
the Bible itself, that no church, no government, no individual 
could possibly stand between a man and his spiritual responsi- 
bility; that there are some things everyone must think out 


for himself; that nobody can take from another human 
being that degree of responsibility necessary for his own 
growth and development. Thus Englishmen came to believe 
that the Bible was literally their charter of liberty. Many 
grasped and asserted the right of private interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Transferred later to the political arena, the 
consciousness of this right led directly to the great doctrine 
of the right of private judgment which, in turn, abolished 
persecution and censorships, set human minds free and made 
the individual citizen with his consent to be governed the 
foundation stone of modern democracy. 

In the third place, Wyclif asserted that the sacraments of 
the church meant nothing unless the individual who accepts 
them knows what he is doing and what they signify. In other 
words, man is a free and sentient individual with personal 
moral responsibility in matters of faith. This was one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the early settlers in America. 
They came to the shores of a new continent impregnated with 
the principles of personal moral responsibility, the right of 
private judgment and the right of free assembly, which to- 
gether filled them with a fervent passion and unshakable 
belief in the inward spirituality of the individual. They 
based their political philosophy and their economic system on 
the concept that there is something about the human spirit 
that is sacred ; that there is a place in the human soul that no 
government and no man may justly enter; where reside those 
inalienable rights that the Declaration of Independence later 
thundered so eloquently to the world. 

With this principle as the foundation, let us see how 
our forefathers erected the tripartite structure on which our 
individual freedom rests today. First they maintained that 
if man did possess a sacred personality, he had the right to 
choose who should rule over him. On that thesis they reared 
the first supporting tower of our edifice of liberty—repre- 
sentative constitutional democracy. Again they argued that 
since man possessed a sacred personality, he had the right to 
think, speak, assemble and worship as he saw fit. On that 
concept they erected the second tower of the structure of 
liberty—civil and religious freedom. And finally they rea- 
soned that any man endowed with a sacred personality had 
the right to possess for himself such portion of the God-given 
resources of the earth as he could win by honest toil and 
effort. Thus they asserted every individual’s right to private 
property and economic activity of his own choice, and on that 
basic tenet they built the third supporting tower of their 
temple of liberty—free private enterprise. These three tow- 
ers stand or fall together. Destroy any one of them, and the 
whole structure of freedom soon collapses. 

This whole process was not accomplished haphazardly. 
It was not the result of chance or circumstance. On the con- 
trary, it was the fruit of generations of thought and sweat 
and tears and blood. That tripod of freedom is our most 
precious heritage in America today. How rarely blessed we 
are as a people may be realized from the fact that of the 
approximately forty billion human beings who have lived 
on this earth since the birth of Christ, less than three per 
cent have ever enjoyed freedom that even approaches the 
liberty that we enjoy in the United States at this very hour. 
And all of it goes back to that spiritual principle which is 
common to all three of our great faiths—Judaism, Catholic- 
ism and Protestantism; the principle of the sacredness of the 
individual soul—a principle for which the church has fought 
through the centuries. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me make crystal clear 
that when I use the term, free private enterprise, I do not 
mean the old laissez-faire of Adam Smith. I mean free pri- 
vate enterprise with reasonable umpiring on the part of 
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government to ensure fair play, and to prevent abuses that lead 
to oppression and monopoly. But we must keep in mind that 
there is a vast difference between umpiring, i.e., government 
regulation, and outright government control. For when gov- 
ernment ceases to be an umpire and with the full force of its 
dominating authority, steps into the business game itself, 
many a private player concludes that his chances of winning 
are so greatly diminished that a seat on the side lines is 
So individual initiative disappears, and the well- 
springs of economic progress dry up. 

In contrast to the regard for the individual displayed 
by our forebears, all modern radicals—regardless of whether 
they call themselves communists, socialists, fascists, nazis, or 
American new liberals—deny or tend to deny the reality and 
sacredness of the individual. Dr. John Dewey—the most 
prominent American philosopher of the past forty years— 
for example, says in his “Human Nature and Conduct” that 
anybody who thinks that there is anything spiritual or inner 
or personal about the individual must believe that there is 
something incommunicable and exclusive about the individ- 
ual. Anybody who talks about such things is merely repeat- 
ing an old worn-out aristocratic prejudice, for one cannot 
he democratic, he asserts, and believe in the inner spiritual 
sanctity of human beings. To be scrupulously fair, 1 want 
to add that Dr. Dewey in his most recent writings does not 
seem to be quite so sure of his earlier position regarding the 
sacredness of the individual soul. The terrible fruits of col- 
lectivism in Russia, Italy and Germany are making many of 
our “advanced” thinkers of the new liberal type stop, look 
and listen. But the impress of Dr. Dewey’s earlier teachings 
is evident today in the attitude of thousands of educated 
people in America toward social, economic and governmental 
problems. 

‘The issue stripped to its bare fundamentals is this: Is 
man a divinely created personality made in God’s own image, 
endowed with certain inalienable rights which must be 
respected by the state—his servant? Or is man merely a 
physico-chemical combination of reflexes worthy of nothing 
more than to be the servant of the state—a briefly living cell 
in the body politic which can contribute most to social 
progress by being used by that body for its own purposes and 
agyrandizement ? 

According to the philosophy of all the collectivists—com- 
munists, socialists, nazis, fascists and new liberals—the gov- 
ernment, which is the sovereign will of man acting as a mass, 
grants such powers of property and liberty to the people as 
it sees fit. Contrariwise, according to the philosophy of the 
English-speaking peoples, citizens set up a democratic govern- 
ment and grant it only such powers, funds and privileges 
as the citizens see fit. There is no compromise possible 
between these two ideas. The English-speaking peoples may 
not have done as much for music and art as other races of 
mankind, but they have made one outstanding contribution to 
the human race: In their passion for individualism, they 
conceived constitutional representative democracy with its 
concomitants—free private enterprise and civil and religious 
liberty—and have made it work successfully in producing 
the highest general level of material comfort and spiritual 
opportunity the world has ever known. Nietzsche, the Ger- 
man, acknowledged that fact when he said he could never 
forgive the Jews for inventing Christianity or the English 
for inventing democracy. 

In America, the so-called new liberals or progressives are 
convinced that the process of social evolution is inevitably 
toward a planned economy. They welcome the ideals of 
collectivism but do not want to go the whole distance on the 
road to Moscow or Berlin. Actually they are reactionaries 
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at heart because, without realizing it, they are advocating 
policies that will eventually destroy representative democracy, 
free private enterprise, and civil and religious liberty—the 
tripod on which human freedom rests. As Stalin said in 1934: 
“Without getting rid of capitalism and abandoning the sys- 
tem of private ownership in the means of production, you 
cannot create planned economy.” In other words, you can- 
not have a planned economy without going the whole way 
to state socialism. Theoretically, state socialism and religion 
are not incompatible. But in actual practice, a communistic, 
socialistic or nazi or fascist government, in order to carry 
through its long-range economic programs successfully, would 
simply have to mold public opinion favorably so as to keep 
itself in power during the lengthy periods required to bring 
such plans to fruition. And to do that the government 
obviously would have to influence or control what was 
printed in the newspapers, what was said on the radio, what 
was taught in the schools and what was preached in the 
churches—at least so far as any doctrine advocated was at 
variance with the set program of the state. This fact has been 
clearly recognized by all the great collectivists and anyone 
can see the proof of the pudding in the totalitarian states 
today. Then I ask you: What becomes of civil and religious 
liberty? And when they are undermined, what happens to 
political freedom—representative democracy? The legs of 
the tripod of freedom stand or fall together. Like the Three 
Musketeers, it is “All for one and one for all.” 

What then can we do to stem the tide of this alien 
philosophy of government which tends to engulf us—the 
“coming slavery of socialism” as Herbert Spencer put it? A 
tide which is swelled to hurricane proportions by the inex- 
orable demands of total war? 

First as to businessmen: Any fair-minded man _ will 
admit that free private enterprise has its faults—and many 
of them. What human institution does not? Representative 
democracy, organized religion, free private enterprise—noth- 
ing that relies on frail human beings can rise to any higher 
ethical level than the individuals who compose those institu- 
tions. In years gone by, there was a sad lack of personal 
responsibility, and ethical standards of conduct on the part of 
many leaders in business, banking and commerce. But sub- 
stantial progress has been made, I am convinced, in the past 
decade through enlightened leadership—leadership that recog- 
nizes that the keystone of our freedom is the voluntary 
acceptance of the obligations of social stewardship. 

If our republic is to be preserved, businessmen must 
recognize their historic mission as preservers of the precious 
values of human liberty. To that end they should be shining 
examples of civic virtue, using that phrase in its classic sense. 
They must eliminate unethical practices in their own enter- 
prises so that business can always come into the court of public 
opinion with clean hands; they must be keenly conscious of 
the social significance of their day-by-day decisions; they 
must be good stewards of the responsibilities with which indi- 
vidual freedom has entrusted them; they must steadily seek 
ways and means of regularizing employment and cushioning 
the effect of advancing technology on the lives and fortunes 
of their workers; they must raise the standard of living by 
passing along the benefits of improved technique and quantity 
production through lower prices and higher wages; they must 
constantly endeavor to create better conditions of employ- 
ment by the elimination of health and accident hazards; they 
must take an active part in politics and public affairs; they 
must seek to be industrial statesmen rather than mere busi- 
nessmen. 

Second, as to education: I am not disposed to blame our 
schools and colleges for failure to inculcate the philosophic 
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principles on which our government was established in the 
minds of the present and the past two generations of Ameri- 
can citizens. After all, the degree of leadership that education 
can provide in a republic is determined by the current temper 
of the people. We Americans have been so engrossed for the 
past hundred years in our material affairs that we have simply 
not been interested in government. Hence it is no wonder 
that the study of religion, political philosophy and classical 
history has gone into the discard. We must recognize, how- 
ever, that facts never influence the mass mind as do ideas. 
With all our emphasis on materialism, education has been 
compelled to follow the crowd and teach concrete things 
rather than emphasize the abstract theories and principles 
which underlie and, in the lung run, determine the facts of 
human existence. Has not the time come, however, when our 
schools and colleges would find intelligent backing in stress- 
ing the value of a good old-fashioned liberal arts education? 
If our republic is to survive, we must instill in the minds of 
our citizens not only knowledge of our political institutions, 
their history and how they work, but also faith and pride in 
what these institutions stand for; whence they came and 
with how much travail of body and spirit they were created. 

Now as to the church: No institution has more at stake 
in the conflict between individualism and collectivism than 
organized religion. As Walter Lippmann so truthfully says 
in his book, “The Good Society”: 

“The real reason for the irreligion of Fascists and Com- 
munists is that religion cultivates a respect for men as 
men. Against that respect, the totalitarian state cannot 
long prevail. ... The dictators ... . are not stupid men. 
They have seen truly that the religious experience must 
forever raise up new enemies of the totalitarian state.” 
The political philosophy of the English-speaking peoples, 

as we have seen, is based on religious faith, on the sacredness 
of the individual human soul. In that respect representative 
democracy certainly comes closer to the religious ideal than 
any other form of government that the race has yet devised. 
It is indeed a tragedy, therefore, to find our fundamental 
political philosophy unwittingly attacked and undermined 
by good religious men and women, who, in their keen anxiety 
and praiseworthy zeal to help the unfortunate improve their 
economic status, fail to realize that the remedies they seek 
through expanding government control, will eventually de- 
stroy American democracy and religious liberty itself. Christ 
said: “Think not that I am come to send peace on earth; 
I come not to send peace, but a sword.” And I have 
thought frequently in these recent years that perhaps the 
explanation of that statement of His is to be found in the fact 
that our society today is permeated with Christ’s admonition 


to bring food and raiment and shelter to the needy without 
having at the same time enough individual unselfishness to 
make the attainment of that ideal possible without coercion. 

So all humanitarians find themselves impaled on a soul- 
disturbing dilemma. Shall we try to bring social justice (and 
when we use that term we are usually thinking of material 
things, not things of the spirit) by coercion, by asking gov- 
ernment to drive into line those who will not do their part, 
and in so doing run the risk of destroying representative 
democracy and ultimately freedom itself? Or shall we rely 
on the process of secular and religious education gradually 
to raise our individual citizens to a spiritual plane where they 
will recognize their social responsibility and voluntarily co- 
operate in raising the economic status of the unfortunate 
in our midst? We must admit that under representative 
democracy the human race has made substantial progress in 
its attitude toward women, children, the sick, the insane, 
the aged, and many of those who have to toil on the weary 
highway of life, and hence should think well and carefully 
before advocating coercive shortcuts to social justice that 
history shows will inevitably bring down the temple of self- 
government on the church’s own head. 

Dr. Goodspeed points out in his recent book, ‘“The Four 
Pillars of Democracy,” that the religious man does not ask 
what the world can do for him, but what he can do for the 
world. If in the end the world does more for him than he has 
done for it, he considers that he has failed. Is not that the 
very attitude that the true American patriot must have to- 
ward his country at the present moment—in fact always—if 
our Republic is to survive? As the late Glenn Frank de- 
clared: “Democracy cannot survive apart from a spiritualized 
religion that preserves in man a sense of the sanctity of the 
individual human spirit.” 

We live today in the shadow of war. We live to see 
helpless civilian populations blotted out as death rains from 
the sky. We live to see the sanctity of treaties and contracts 
violated at the caprice of wilful men. We live to see the 
culture and art of nations degraded by the sort of tyranny 
and cruelty that characterized the Dark Ages. We live to 
see old symbols of honesty, sincerity and character mutilated 
under the heel of brutal military power. In the midst of such 
chaos, when moral and intellectual ideals are obscured and 
stained with crass selfishness and overweening ambition; 
when bewildered peoples eagerly grasp at the tenuous straws 
of alleged economic security offered by strongly centralized 
governments; when those who sit in the seats of power are 
themselves confused and distraught; when, as Emerson said, 
“Things sit in the saddle and ride men,” America must turn 
again to the faith of her fathers for national salvation. 


Quit Fooling and Go to Work 


WE ARE UP AGAINST A MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINE WHICH IS CLICKING 
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T is about a year since I appeared before you the last 
time and talked to you about the blackout. There has 
been a little improvement in the blackout since last year, 

and we can stand a little more whenever we get around to it. 
I don’t need to talk to you about man-hours and their in- 
portance in a program. Every piece that goes into defense 


consists of man-hours, from the material to the last operation, 
and we, of course, depend entirely on the ability of America 
to furnish not only man-hours but also to furnish the ratio 
of output per man-hour, which we all know is greater in the 
United States than any other place. 

Production, as I am supposed to talk about, consists of 
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three things: material, labor and facility. And to start from 
the beginning, one of our problems today has been the pro- 
curement of material. We know that the estimates for direct 
defense requirements will be greater in 1942 and 1943 than 
they were in 1941, and by direct defense requirements I 
mean, of course, the things that are bought by the Army 
and the Navy and the Maritime Commission. 


GREATER LEASE-LEND NEEDS 


| think we must also suspect increased lease-lend require- 
ments. Indirect defense requirements and civilian require- 
ments such as steel for machine tools and industrial ma- 
chinery, the material needed for new plants, requirements 
for making repair of our present plants, and the minimum 
amount needed to keep the civilian economy going will, I 
think, increase in the next year. Steel is the outstanding 
example of this material. ‘The demand for steel will be 
greater in 1942 due to the step-up in the defense program. 

Steps are being taken to increase the production of steel 
in places where steel is largely required for military uses. 
These increases will be available sometime within 1942, but 
in most cases these increases will be absorbed by the direct 
defense program. Large quantities of steel will also be used 
in the construction facilities, but I don’t think there is going 
to be any great problem there. Part of the present demand 
is probably going in excess inventory, but I don’t think that 
these inventories will act as much of a shock absorber under 
constantly increasing demand. 

We are not satisfying civilian demand now. An important 
point is copper, but for the last few months the defense re- 
quirements alone as represented by the highest demand are 
already running in excess of the supply. We are taking steps 
currently to increase the copper production, and we have also, 
through Mr. Nelson’s department, taken steps to eliminate 
copper in civilian uses wherever it is possible. The greatest 
increase in copper requirements for the Army and Navy, or 
a very great factor, has been the demand for shell cases, and 
there may be a possibility of us developing a substitute for 
shell cases made of steel, which will soften the blow or soften 
the impact of the demand on the copper production. We also 
have gone out to get more copper both from domestic and 
foreign sources. One large concern is now producing 75,000 
tons for next year, and we are importing all available copper 
from South America. Of course, you must remember that we 
have that to draw on only as our sea lanes are open and 
sufficient ships are available. 


Snips ARE STILL SCARCE 


In spite of our large shipbuilding program, ships are still 
4 scarce commodity. Similar situations have developed in 
aluminum, magnesium and nickel, and are rapidly developing 
in other metals, such as tungsten and molybdenum. Supply 
lines are constantly watched, as well as the stock piles, so 
that we can check the demand in case our supply lines are cut. 

In view of our increase in national income, the civilian 
demands will be larger in 1942 than in 1941. But as I said, 
a while ago, I cannot believe that even our defense estimates 
are too high, and projected increases in production will be 
realized and if there is no interference in imports, that the 
shortage of critical material will be over before the emer- 
gency Is over. 

There may be some relief in some materials, but we will 
not have enough for the demand. No matter what kind of 
activity the company is engaged in, it must deal with the 
materials problem. 

Shortage and priorities didn’t mean so much a year ago. 
Every company should analyze its business to determine the 


production that is not essential, and look around and see if 
there isn’t something else they can make to help out when 
shortages occur. 

The Industry Committees down in Washington have en- 
deavored to deal with the problem, but we will have to have 
your cooperation in dealing with the critical materials. 

On labor, we have had a difficult period, also, with pro- 
duction generally on the up-grade. We know of the strike 
troubles that culminated in the coal strikes last month. In 
most cases wagés and working conditions were not the issue, 
but the usual demands are for closed shops, union shops, 
preferential shops, whatever you call them. I can’t for the 
life of me understand how in a period of national emergency 
such foolishness like this can go on. 

We are in a very good position regarding wages and work- 
ing conditions. We have all kinds of work to do, and then 
we have to stop and argue about the jurisdictional disputes 
and organizational disputes, and God knows what. 

We hear a lot of talk about supporting the government. 
Sometimes it doesn’t look that way to me. Last week it was 
said that all us fellows down there were a bunch of crooks, 
or words to that effect, by labor leaders, that we were in- 
fluencing contracts, and so forth, and at the same time a 
couple of union leaders went to jail for, well, for felony. 


Unrest IN PLANTS 


What is not brought out in all this discussion is the unrest 
that exist in plants not on strike, and the only proof I can 
give you is that the leader of the convention a couple of 
weeks ago told the boys in a big manufacturing concern that 
they ought to quit fooling and go to work. 

I don’t want to be severe with labor; I have dealt with 
them all my life; I have been one of them, but I think 
any fair-minded observer will say that the facts will prove 
what I have said. I have up to now supported the conten- 
tion that laws were not needed to get top production in the 
United States, and I am quite frank to confess that with our 
house on fire, we can’t have a strike in the Fire Department 
and refer the dispute to conciliation. If strikes can’t be 
stopped during a period of emergency in any other way than 
by law, it should stop them. A friend said to me, “What if 
the law doesn’t stop the strike?” My answer is, “At least 
put the strike in its proper position both from the standpoint 
of emergency and the public.” 

I know that the overwhelming desire on the part of labor 
is to work. We know we can’t win without the support of 
labor. We ought to do everything we can to make them 
understand what is going on, what the requirements are, how 
much we can do if we really all get together and attack this 
job right. 

The overall picture today is about as follows on facilities: 
we have committeed about $4,578,000,000 worth. This in- 
cludes all of the facilities ordered by the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission. We have delivered to the defense 
program $850,000,000 worth of machine tools in 1941, and 
expect to deliver $1,200,000,000 worth in 1942. There seems 
to be the feeling that the bulk of our national facilities will 
be fairly well finished in 1942, and that thereafter we will 
be evening up and balancing our facilities. The final pic- 
ture isn’t quite ready yet, but in 1942 I think the major 
part will be hehind us. 

The ratio of $4,600,000,000 to $43,000,000,000 isn’t too 
bad if we get the proper production out of it. The expanse 
in the contract distribution service will be a welcome adjunct 
to the production program. The shortage created by priori- 
ties has given a good impetus to the contract distribution serv- 
ice program. 
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THE PropuctTion PicruRE 


Summing up the production picture from the foregoing, 
it can be stated perhaps as follows: production is on the way 
of every item in the defense program. You know I cannot 
quote these quantities to you, but I will try to give you an 
idea this way: contracts are placed of a total value of $43,- 
000,000,000. Deliveries as measured by disbursements will 
amount to $12,700,000,000 to Jan. 1. The calendar year 
1942 should show $26,000,000,000 of products shipped. In 
1943, we hope to produce $36,000,000,000 of products. 

Subcontracts for the month of October, according to the 
Contract Distribution Division, amounted to $188,000,000. 
This, of course, is only a small fraction. The majority of 
subcontracts are placed by the contractor himself. 

As for the position of the defense program on planes, 
tanks, guns and ammunition and ships, the standing as of 
Jan. 1 will be, on planes 60 per cent of peak; on tanks 30 
per cent of peak; guns and ammunition, 50 per cent, and 
ships, 40 per cent. 

Work has gone along somewhat better in the last few 
months. A new plant for building bombers will be opened 
in Kansas City early in January -nd three more plants will 
be finished late in 42. These tour plants are cooperative 
arrangements which we entered into a year ago with the 
automotive industry in order to get more heavy bombers. 
The manufacturing is to be handled by some of the big auto- 
mobile companies that have body shops, and things like that, 
sO we can use some of the tools, and the assembly will be 
handled and managed by the airplane companies. With these 
four plants and our present capacity, we ought to have 
around a capacity of 800 heavy bombers a month. On tanks, 
we have made some progress in work now. They will reach 
2,800 a month by the end of ’42. Guns of smaller size are 
progressing, and ample facilities have been provided. 

Ammunition at first was stymied by the lack of explosive. 
Satisfactory progress has been made both in powder and 
TNT. We are assured of a satisfactory supply by Jan. 1. 

In shipbuilding great advance has been made through the 
progress of welding, which incidentally, will be used in tanks, 
also, during this coming year. A monthly output of 400,000 
to 500,000 tons cargo capacity of ships wouldn’t seem un- 
reasonable for 1942. 


Must Get REALISTIC 


Now, you might ask, what do you think of the whole 
program? Here is what I think: We have gotten started, 


I might even say a good start. We are not in the right 
swing yet. We are worrying about civilian economy, which 
has certainly been hurt. We can’t, as some people say, be 
prosperous and arm for defense at the same time. We have 
got to have more help from industry, from you gentlemen, 
both in the program at large and in the OPM. We must 
get realistic and convince ourselves that this industrial ma- 
chine of ours must hit on all cylinders for a while without 
too much worry about the amount of fuel consumed. 

We have a tremendous task in front of us, and we have 
not all of us awakened to that thing as yet. I think a great 
deal of progress has been made in the last six months. The 
various problems that arose in connection with the program, 
and which I am frank to admit took much too long a time 
to work out, have hindered us from getting under full steam 
perhaps, but I am satisfied that by taking one more real 
drive at it we can get it over. The saving grace of it is as 
we get more experience on the different jobs we get more 
work out of the facilities than we originally planned. For 
instance, on planes up to 12,000 pounds weight, we have seen 
how we can produce considerably more. 

The greatest gain in production comes from working con- 
tinuously and from the short-cut which any factory on quan- 
tity production is bound to benefit from. We don’t know 
how much munitions work we can put through. The more 
experience we get the more output we will get. 

They tell me that in the German Army the generals are 
up in front. In the industrial army we need the generals up 
in front. We need the boys up in front. We need the gen- 
eral right in front leading his men on, and that will to a 
great extent counteract any attempt to slow down. 

We are up against a military and an industrial machine 
which is clicking altogether too well to suit yours truly, and 
we will have to catch up with it in 1942. If we don’t it is 
anybody’s guess as to how long this show is going to last. 
This was brought home to me very forcibly a couple of weeks 
ago. I went up to a college in Pennsylvania and the presi- 
dent of the college got up and read a citation for a boy that 
was lost at sea. The parents sat right down in front, and I 
want to tell you it was very impressive. 

Whatever we call the fix we are in right now we have got 
to take one more drive at it to get together and get the thing 
going right. We may hear many citations read all over our 
country before we get through, but let’s by the everlasting 
God, see to it that the boys, if they have to go, go with a 
gun in their hand and not with a broom handle. 


Leadership and the Present Crisis 


AN AGGRESSIVE FAITH IS FUNDAMENTAL IN THE WARFARE OF THE SPIRIT, AND THE 
PRESENT STRUGGLE IS ESSENTIALLY A CRUSADE 


By O. C. CARMICHAEL, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University 
Delivered at the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, November 13, 1941, in New York City 


greater specialization in business and the professions is 

required, the danger is that leaders may become mere 
specialists, concentrating upon narrow objectives in particu- 
lar fields of endeavor, leaving the guidance of society to 
blind chance or to the less intelligent members of it. One 
thing is certain, if intelligent citizens fail to assume control, 
those less endowed will take the helm. The most highly 
specialized and scientific people of Europe provides the best 


[: a highly complex civilization in. which greater and 


example of the tragedy of this error, a tragedy which affects 
not only the citizens of that nation but the world as well. 
What a different situation we would have today if during 
the past decade the leadership in Germany had insisted upon 
moderate and civilized methods of solving their problems. 
In the early days of the American Republic when matters 
of public policy were of direct concern to every citizen, the 
weight of public opinion was readily brought to bear on 
political questions. As the population grew, the area of the 
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country expanded, and the complexity of life increased, the 
tendency has been for the average citizen to take such matters 
less and less seriously, and the leaders to feel less and less 
responsibility for the solution of those problems vital to the 
general welfare if they do not affect directly their individual 
interests. 

Mr. Archibald MacLeish in one of the most startling state- 
ments of this generation, entitled “The Irresponsibles” has 
accused his colleagues, the writers and scholars of our day, 
of irresponsibility, of failure to shoulder their share of the 
burden in the struggle against the revolution of nihilism 
which is going on in the world today. He has upbraided 
them for not taking sides and using the power of their 
pens and their scholarship to uphold the ideals of Western 
Culture and to withstand the onslaughts of the destructive 
forces which have already fulfilled their mission in a large 
part of Europe. He has pointed out that in other times and 
other countries men of letters have fought as effectively as 
men with the sword for the maintenance of the ideal of 
decency and human dignity. He has sounded a warning that 
unless the writers and men of learning in America use their 
energies and their power and influence to support the ideals 
of Western Culture and to maintain the essentials of the 
American way, the direst consequences may follow. 

What Mr. MacLeish has said about his colleagues should 
be pondered by leaders in all phases of American life. Men 
of business and the professions, concerned with their individ- 
ual problems, have taken pains to stay out of politics, to 
avoid controversial issues. In short, to an alarming extent, 
they have remained spectators in the social, economic, and 
political struggles, going on in society about them, refusing 
to enter the conflict on the grounds that those matters did not 
affect their business or profession. 

In times of peace and prosperity such indifference may be 
borne without visibly affecting the progress of society, but in 
critical times like these, there is an imperative necessity that 
leaders in all walks of life—bankers, industrialists, business 
and professional men—throw the weight of their influence 
into the balance to the end that the grave problems confront- 
ing us may be solved wisely. The responsibilities of citizens 
and leaders cannot be shirked without running the risk of 
disaster. 

It is with this background in mind that I have chosen as 
my subject tonight “Leadership and the Present Crisis.” 
What does the subject of defense include and in what way 
can the leaders in civilian life make their contribution? It is 
to these questions that I invite your attention. 

National security is unquestionably the chief consideration 
of the American people. The expenditures for ships, airplanes, 
guns, tanks, soldiers, and sailors, which have been authorized 
are clear proof of our deep concern about the matter. No 
such effort has ever before been made. Despite the economic 
situation and a badly unbalanced budget, the American people 
are practically in unanimous agreement that this is a proper 
step. Compulsory military conscription in peace time, un- 
dreamed of in all our long history (until 1940), is further 
evidence of the anxiety of our people in the present crisis. 

As necessary as these preparations are, it is important to 
remember that the conflict in the world today will not be 
decided merely by the power of armaments. Material defen- 
sive and offensive weapons, however high they may be piled, 
can never by themselves save a nation. This fact has been 
clearly demonstrated in this war. Spiritual weapons are the 
most important part of this equipment, and these must be 
more than defensive armor, or protective devices. An aggres- 
sive faith is fundamental in the warfare of the spirit, and the 
present struggle is essentially a crusade. The fanaticism for 





the State, whatever that may be, in totalitarian regimes, ex- 
hibits all the fervor and zeal and imbalance of religious 
bigotry. This attitude must be met by equally positive con- 
victions, an unyielding faith, and an indomitable will. The 
battle line is drawn now whether America ever declares war . 
or not. On the one side are arrayed the forces which 
make for autocracy and oppression; on the other those which 
strive for democracy and justice. By word and by deed the 
totalitarian has proclaimed his contempt for democracy, and 
all that it stands for. 

What are the principles which he scorns and which Amer- 
icans hold to be more precious than life? They may be 
summed up in the creed which declares: 


(1) That man has certain God-given rights whi-> can- 
not be abrogated, inalienable and irrevocable, sacre | and 
sacrosanct, above the power of the state or of man. 


(2) That among these are liberty under law, freedom 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, of religious faith, the 
right to trial by a jury of his peers, to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

(3) That the only sound method of social control is a 
government of laws not of men, that arbitrariness and 
caprice of rulers high and low should be opposed as a 
factor in the social order. 

(4) That the ideals of justice and mercy, goodness and 
truth, love and sacrifice should be cherished, fostered, and 
nourished as the only sound principles of the good life, 
and of a stable and prosperous society. 


(5) That might does not make right, that the law of 
the jungle must be banished from the earth if civilization 
is to survive. 

(6) That the philosophy of totalitarianism repudiates 
those principles and is, therefore, disruptive, destructive, 
and unsound, that it is the greatest enemy of order and 
stability, and, therefore, of free men, and that it should be 
opposed with all energy and at whatever sacrifice by free 
men everywhere. 


These ideals rooted and grounded in the hearts and minds 
of American citizens constitute our surest national defense. 
To be effective they must represent a profound and unshak- 
able conviction, an aggressive and militant spirit. They must 
be practiced as well as preached in all relationships. In 
business, in the professions, in industry, and in government, 
they must be the objective and the guide. They must be 
taught to young and old, to rich and poor, to men of high 
and low estate. This creed must become again the slogan, 
the rallying point, the basis of genuine, collective enthusiasm 
throughout the land as it was in the days of America’s youth. 
It must be proclaimed by leaders of every type. It is the 
common basis of faith for all those who believe in the 
American way. Men must be willing to fight for it, and if 
need be to die for it, if civilization is to escape utter chaos 
and confusion and ultimate collapse. 

Liberty and freedom are no meaningless shibboleths. They 
represent the labor and love, the toil and tears, the blood 
and sacrifice of the thousands, yea millions, who have pre- 
ceded us who, through the centuries, laid the foundations of 
the present structure of our civilization. To forget that fact, 
to be indifferent to the issues that confront our modern world, 
to fail to respond to the challenge of the threat to these 
ideals, is to forsake the most precious assets and values which 
the past has bequeathed to the present. 

Despite the fact that the goal of liberalism adopted by our 
forefathers in the early days of our history has not been 
fully realized, it has been a dominating principle, and a pow- 
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erful stimulus to American development. Indeed the history 
of the movement antedates the discovery of America, the 
Magna Charta of the thirteenth century representing its 
first great advance. For almost a thousand years its central 
ideal has been the master current in western civilization 
which has determined the direction of all the important 
political, economic, and social movements of these centuries. 
In it have been concentrated the cardinal issues since the close 
of the middle ages. Is it to be abandoned in the twentieth 
century? Are we of this generation prepared to defend it 
against the most serious challenge that it has faced since the 
renaissance? This is the burning question of our day, the 
answer to which is of profound significance to the future 
of America, of inestimable effect on civilization itself. 

The danger is not that Americans may lack courage in the 
presence of difficulties, not that they have too little intelli- 
gence for the solution of their problems, not that they are 
so selfish, as some claim, that they will not make sacrifice 
for the common good when the issue is clearly drawn; no, the 
great danger is that the average citizen may not recognize 
the seriousness of the present crisis, the real importance of the 
issues involved in it, or the full meaning of the threat to the 
American way of life inherent in the temper of our times. 

Toward the end of his life Washington warned against 
the danger of forgetting what the curse of tyranny means, 
and of taking for granted the manifold blessings of liberty 
which his generation fought to establish. The peril which 
overshadows even that of involvement in war is that, through 
neglect, the ideal of liberty and freedom may grow old and 
die for want of the breath of life which comes from the loyal 
devotion and the free dedication of courageous men to all 
that it stands for. Youth and age must once again be 
enamored of the fair goddess of liberty, and be willing to 
place upon her altar the best they have if she is to survive in 
the modern world. 

Intellectual and moral leadership, inspired and courageous, 
is as important in the defense of America as military might. 
Upon you and the leaders in all phases of American life rests 
the obligation to inspire this generation with a new sense of 
responsibility to preserve the American heritage. A sound 
economic and social structure must ever be sought. Democ- 
racy will always have its faults, inequities to be eliminated, 
social and economic vagaries to be uprooted, political and 
religious problems to be solved. In pleading for a new kind 
of dedication to the principles of the American system, it is 
not to ignore its defects but to express a living faith in the 
power of its ideals and to emphasize the need for a revival 
of such faith. It is no longer possible to take them for 
granted, for they are in imminent danger. Not only must 
they be defended against opposing ideologies, but they must 
be studied with renewed zeal and applied with increasing 
diligence in all phases of American life. To that end the 
energies and influence of strong leaders everywhere must be 
dedicated. 

The time has come in American life when men must be 
willing to sacrifice time and effort for the common good as 
never before in our history. They must be able to compre- 
hend the threat to American ideals inherent in current trends 
in government, in industry, and in business, and be willing 
to defend them at whatever cost. 

While the Army and Navy must prepare to defend against 
the enemies from without; civilian leadership must defend 
against the enemies from within, ignorance, indifference, 
prejudice, error, intolerance, and alien ideas which constantly 
threaten from within as well as from without. It must be 
remembered that the revolution going on in the world today 
is unlike any other that has preceded. It is a revolt against 


the ideals towards which Western Civilization has been 
striving for a thousand years, respect for human life, order 
and decency in human relationships, freedom of thought and 
action, and the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. The forces leading that revolt will never be content 
as long as there is a great Nation on earth where these 
ideals still remain, for such Nation will not only be a re- 
proach to the type of life for which they stand, but at the 
same time an incentive to the peoples under the yoke to throw 
it off. There is, therefore, no compromise with these forces 
that free men can make without selling their birthright. They 
must be resisted at whatever cost not only for the sake of 
this generation, but also for the sake of those who will come 
after us. This cannot be mere negative resistance. Effec- 
tive opposition will consist in a fighting faith in the ideals 
basic to the American way and aggressive efforts on their 
behalf. 

Who will be the proponents of that faith and who will see 
to it that these ideals continue as effective guides in Amer- 
ican life? Obviously the soldiers and sailors cannot be held 
responsible. Large appropriations will not solve the problem. 
In the last analysis the leaders in American life in business, 
industry, and agriculture, and in the professions, must pro- 
vide the inspiration and, in order to do it, must be willing 
to devote much time and effort outside the scope of their 
private interests to the achievement of this purpose. 

A part of the task is the education of people as to the place 
of America in the affairs of the world. As the most power- 
ful Nation new responsibilities devolve upon us which we 
cannot evade. A new era in our history is emerging for 
which we must be prepared. A comprehensive plan for mak- 
ing this clear to soldiers and sailors as well as to civilians 
is needed at present. 

During the years following the last world war there was 
a reaction in this country against any participation in in- 
ternational affairs. Our President who succeeded in per- 
suading the leaders of Europe that a League of Nations was 
essential to the peace of the world, returned home to find 
our Congress would have no part in it. For two decades 
the philosophy of isolationism prevailed with the general 
feeling that what happened abroad was of no concern to us. 
The wisdom of our part in the conflict of 1914-1918 was 
questioned and the foreign policy which led us into it was 
criticized. The average citizen became convinced that Amer- 
ica had no responsibility for what happened elsewhere and 
should have no part in European troubles. This was the 
psychology when on September 1, 1939, this Nation and the 
world were suddenly shocked by the realization that the dogs 
of war were again rampant, and that the peoples of the 
earth were threatened with another disaster. Even then there 
was little sentiment for American intervention. Indeed the 
neutrality laws and the regulations against American citizens 
and American ships entering the combat zone declared un- 
equivocally our determination to remain a spectator, with 
no part in the struggle either in the East or in the West. 

The tragic events since 1939 have brought a gradual reali- 
zation that our vital interests are at stake, that, whether we 
like it or not, it is impossible to remain aloof and indifferent 
to the march of oppression and tyranny, that America’s 
destiny is bound up with that of the rest of the world. 
Gradually it is becoming clear that a Nation’s responsibility 
is commensurate with its place of power, and that to shirk 
that responsibility may lead to consequences more serious 
than the risk of war itself. The imagination of the people 
has been stirred by the possibilities of the spread of anarchy 
to the Western Hemisphere, and there is increasing realiza- 
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tion of the threat to our way of life inherent in the success 
of those forces that are bent upon destroying democracy. 

With this fuller understanding of the meaning of present 
trends there has been a growing sentiment in favor of a 
more aggressive foreign policy. The passage of the lease-lend 
bill, the acceptance of the President’s declaration that we 
must become the arsenal of democracy, the action of the 
Government in taking over Axis ships, in freezing their 
funds in this country and in closing the German Consulates, 
and finally the repeal of the neutrality laws and the arming 
of merchant ships, all these moves attest the concern of the 
American people over the turn of events abroad, and their 
determination to resist the progress of aggression and tyranny. 
While there are those who still advocate a hands-off policy, 
the great majority of American citizens see clearly the im- 
possibility of isolation in the modern world. 

In short, we have finally awakened from the complacency 
of the '20’s and the lethargy of the ’30’s, and are beginning 
to show a new understanding of the inevitable leadership 
which the United States must exert if western civilization 
is to survive. This awakening has given new hope to many 
small Nations in Europe and to the advocates of liberalism 


throughout the world. It has likewise strengthened the 
morale of this country by giving a new sense of direction and 
purpose to our national efforts and a clearer vision of our op- 
portunity and responsibility in international affairs. A recog- 
nition of the role of America in any stable world order and 
a clear understanding of the present threat to American in- 
stitutions on the part of the great mass of our citizens is 
as important as armaments to the national defense and 
welfare. 

However dark the outlook may be today there is no rea- 
son for a spirit of defeatism or of despair. With the full 
economic and industrial power of America in the balance, 
democracy can and will prevail, and a new day will dawn 
for the aspirations of man. 

It is said that in the pictorial writing of the Chinese, the 
world “crisis” is composed ‘of two pictures, one represent- 
ing disaster, and the other opportunity. The situation in 
the world today is admirably characterized by this symbol. 
While the dangers are many, the possibilities are great of 
building a new order out of the travail of the present. On 
leaders such as you rests the responsibility of realizing these 
possibilities. 


Civil Liberty in Time of National Defense 


THE RIGHT OF FREE CRITICISM ... 1S ESSENTIAL TO THE 
PRESERVATION OF FUNDAMENTAL CIVIL LIBERTY 


By DR. ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, Department of Government, Cornell University 
Delivered before the G-E Farm Forum and broadcast from WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., November 14, 1941 


OR a century and a half Americans have clung to a 

deep-rooted faith in democracy. “Today democracy 

throughout the world is standing with its back to the 
wall, fighting for its life. We have stopped the parlor and 
classroom discussions of two or three years ago as to whether 
democratic governments can be made as efficient as dictatorial 
governments. “The question we face now is whether demo- 
cratic governments can survive. Can Great Britain and 
America defeat the forces of Hitlerism? And if they can, 
will they still be democracies? Or can success in this life 
and death struggle be won only by policies and methods so 
brutal and ruthless that democracy as we now know it be- 
comes one of the casualties of war. Can we beat Germany 
without destroying the civil liberties of our people which 
are part of the democratic tradition? In the dark days of 
the Civil War Lincoln faced the same problem: “It has 
long been a grave question,” he said, “whether any govern- 
ment, not too strong for the liberties of its people, can be 
strong enough to maintain its existence in great emergen- 
cies.” This is the dilemma which democracy faces. 

Now there are many ways of describing or defining democ- 
racy, but there are two main planks in the platform upon 
which our American constitutional democracy rests. The 
first plank is that the will of the people must prevail in 
government. This means that public policy and its admin- 
istration is determined either by the democratic device of 
majority votes, or by representatives placed in office by 
majority votes. The second plank is that popular majorities, 
or officers chosen by them, no matter how overwhelming these 
majorities may be, shall not suppress or invade certain funda- 
mental civil liberties which belong to all the people, includ- 
ing members of the minority. Chief among these civil liber- 
ties are freedom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
press and freedom of assembly. 


No thoughtful person can doubt that freedom of speech, 
freedom of press and freedom of assembly are vital to de- 
mocracy itself—they are part of its very blood stream. Only 
by free public discussion and free public criticism can the 
people be steadily sure that the will of the majority still 
prevails. Anyone who is inclined to feel that in times of na- 
tional danger criticism of the government must be ruthlessly 
suppressed, should remember that two years ago it was the 
rising wave of popular criticism in Great Britain which 
overwhelmed the shuffling and indecisive leadership of Neville 
Chamberlain, and placed Winston Churchill in power. But 
while our constitutional democracy thus protects and, to 
maintain its integrity must protect, the civil liberties of the 
people, we must keep in mind that these civil liberties, free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly, are not absolute. They 
are limited by the rights of others and by the demands of 
national security. The rights of minorities do not rise above 
those of the majority. An outvoted minority may demand the 
right of orderly public criticism of public officers and public 
policy, but it enjoys no right of obstruction, no privilege of 
undermining the accepted policy of the government by con- 
spiracy, sabotage, incitement to resistance or disobedience to 
law. Submission by the minority to majority decisions is as 
vital a part of the democratic process as is the protection 
accorded by the majority to the civil liberties of those who 
have been outvoted. 

This delicate balance of majority and minority rights in a 
democratic nation calls for constant and thoughtful com- 
promise and adjustment. In time of national danger it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to maintain a decent respect for 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, and freedom of assembly. 
We face today, and we shall probably face in greater measure 
tomorrow, two serious dangers to these fundamental civil 
liberties. One of these dangers arises from the fact that the 
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national security in a crisis like this makes necessary a curb- 
ing of freedom of speech, press, and assembly which would 
be indefensible in times of peace. The framing of these re- 
strictions and the enforcement of them must be confided to 
our national public officials, and there is constant danger that 
they may go too far. The second danger is that popular 
hysteria will demand of the government unreasonable restric- 
tions of civil liberty. There is much less danger that arro- 
gant public officers will tyrannically override the liberties of 
a protesting people, than that an intoierant public opinion 
will not only permit but demand the complete suppression 
of minority rights. 

I believe that these dangers to our civil liberties, dangers 
to our American democracy, are very real. I am not sure that 
they are escapable. But those who believe in the democratic 
way of life will agree that with all our intelligence we should 
try to escape them and, if we cannot escape them, to minimize 
them. As my contribution to the problem I submit the fol- 
lowing program of principles and action. 

First: There must be common agreement that dangers 
to the public security will call for heavy sacrifices from the 
citizen, and that some of these will take the form of restric- 
tions upon the scope of his civil liberties. This is one of the 
inescapable costs of war or the threat of war. These sacrifices 
should be cheerfully made and we must clearly recognize the 
right of the nation to demand them. 

Second: The government must be neither soft-handed nor 
soft-hearted in dealing with spies, traitors, sabateurs, ob- 
structionists, or those who in any way seek to block or im- 
pede our national defense effort. Our laws must be made 
adequate to deal with these enemies of the state, and these 
laws must be sternly and fairly enforced. 

Third: Laws which restrict freedom of speech, press, or 
assembly in the interests of public safety, together with the 
enforcement of such laws by executive and judicial officers, 
should carefully preserve the right of free public criticism 
of public policy and public officials. This right of free criti- 
cism—which is not to be confused with obstruction or incite- 
ment to disobedience—is essential to the preservation of 
fundamental civil liberty. It is also essential to the protec- 
tion of the public security against unwise policies and official 
incompetence. 


Fourth: Whatever restrictions upon civil liberties are de- 
manded by the national safety must be formulated and en- 
forced by the officers of government, not by the amateur ef- 
forts of private citizens. Just as we seek to abolish the evils 
of lynching, so should we seek to put off business and self- 
appointed zealots, who, by waving the flag of Americanism, 
seek to save the country by invading the civil liberties of their 
neighbors. If our liberties must be curtailed, let it be by 
the regular and orderly processes of the law. Officials whose 
duties require them in any way to limit the traditional civil 
liberties of the people must be held to the strictest accounta- 
bility. We cannot safely allow the job to fall into the hands 
of private persons, who, no matter how patriotic they may 
claim they are, cannot be held to any accountability. 

Fifth: The government itself should steadily emphasize 
by word and by deed its intention to give our civil liberties 
the maximum of protection. It should lend no encouragement 
to those seeking to undermine them. The President and the 
Attorney General have repeatedly pledged the protection of 
civil liberty. A Civil Liberties Unit has been set up in the 
Department of Justice for the express purpose of giving the 
Federal government’s help to those whose civil rights are 
unlawfully infringed. This unit should be strengthened and 
enlarged so that its important work may be more effectively 
done. Congress itself might well create a Joint Standing 
Committee on Civil Liberties so that it may keep itself in- 
formed on problems relating to civil liberty and thus be better 
equipped to deal with those problems by legislation. 

Finally: The individual citizen should strive to cultivate 
in his own mind a thoughtful tolerance for the opinion of 
those who disagree with him, even in a time of public danger. 
If he is intelligent he must realize that not all people can 
be made to see and feel alike and that it would not be a 
good idea if they could. Upon such a widespread spirit of 
tolerance rests the ultimate fate of our civil liberties and our 
democracy. Public officers are in the last analysis our agents 
and we are ourselves responsible for the instructions express 
and implied under which they work. The crisis which we 
face calls for all the self-discipline which a great nation can 
muster if we are to keep from throwing away in the thick 
of the fight the very things for which we are fighting. 


On the Home Front 


“I DISAPPROVE WHAT YOU SAY, BUT I WILL DEFEND TO THE 
DEATH YOUR RIGHT TO SAY IT.”—Foltaire 


By JAMES S. KEMPER, President, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago 
Delivered before the Farm Equipment Institute at The Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois on October 2, 1941 


subject to the approval of the Congress as to time and 
extent of aid, to underwrite the battle which the “de- 
mocracies” are fighting in Europe and Asia and Africa. 

It is not my intention to discuss the pros and cons of 
American participation in this war. I wish only to review 
with you briefly, if I may, some of the things that have hap- 
pened “on the home front” in the past twenty-five years or 
so. I hope that out of this necessarily sketchy consideration 
we may get a thought or two that will assist in guiding our 
footsteps in the difficult days that lie ahead. 

Like others in my business of insurance I live in a world 
of percentages. On the surface it is a dollars and cents bal- 


Tie as we meet here, the nation has pledged itself, 


ance-sheet world. Underneath, it is a world whose great ob- 
jective is conservation—conservation of life and limb and 
property, conservation of time and energy, conservation of 
funds against the day of need. 

It is difficult to speak in terms of dollars and cents and 
percentages without being misunderstood. Figures are cold, 
sometimes brutal, and not infrequently appraised as soulless. 


Wuat SHALL It Prorit Us? 


Even so, I think that you here will agree that when figures 
represent the sweat, and the toil, and the sacrifice, and the 
hardship of millions of people they cannot lightly be dis- 
missed. 
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I realize that in making any reference at all to dollars 1 
shall run counter to the present philosophy of government in 
these United States. But, it is important that we should have 
a look at this picture lest in throwing to the winds discretion 
with respect to money we also may cast aside our precious 
heritage of liberty and freedom of opportunity. 

Uncle Sam is sturdy. Uncomplainingly he has submitted 
to transfusions for the benefit of other nations. Again today 
his vitality is being tapped to supply needed stimulant to his 
friends. ‘That is fine, and worthy of his high character and 
yreat generosity. But you and I who look to him for pro- 
tection must be on guard lest in sacrificing for others he 
cripples himself. And don’t forget that there are, even in 
our own country, a lot of sniping blood suckers who would 
be entirely willing to see him impotent. We want Uncle 
Sam to be a good neighbor, but we must see to it that he is 
not bled to death in the undertaking. 

Paraphrasing the prophet of old—What shall it profit us 
if we save the whole world and lose our own souls—our own 
liberties ? 

Wor_p PLunGgEp INTo CHAos 


From 1922 to 1929 we engaged in an orgy of wild specula- 
tion, and then we went into a depression—a very serious 
depression—not only here but elsewhere in the world. In 
recovering from that depression, the record of the United 
States was anything but impressive. Fourteen of the eighteen 
leading nations showed a recovery in industrial production 
from 1929 to June 1939 of from 8 to 83 per cent. But four 
nations were in the minus column and only Belgium, with a 
loss of 20 per cent, had a poorer showing than did our own 
country with its loss of 18 per cent. 

I always have thought, and still believe, that we made the 
mistake of treating the patient with opiates instead of oper- 
ating on a cancerous condition. In any event, we tried all 
the ideas and philosophies of the theorists and all sorts 
of self-anointed experts here and abroad and got exactly 
nowhere so far as real recovery was concerned. Perhaps 
that was because we tried to achieve social reform at the 
same time and so became involved in a maelstrom of cross- 
currents that made clear thinking and sound planning 
impossible of achievement. 

In any event, by August -1939 the people of the country 
had reached the conclusion that the programs under which we 
were operating were no good. And so in a Congress pre- 
ponderantly of the majority political party the House in a 
patriotic vote that ignored party lines decisively defeated the 
3 billion dollar spend-lend program recommended to them. 


RENEWED Hope For NATION 


That action gave heart to those Americans who were 
thinking in terms of the national well being. It was hailed 
as a change in thinking and in attitude and as a determina- 
tion to throw out of the window all the foibles and the cock- 
eyed philosophies that had been tried out on a patient and 
cooperative people. 

Then came along another European war, which focused at- 
tention on our lack of adequate military equipment. Inci- 
dental to the necessity for correcting that situation, the war 
afforded the planners, the parlor Bolshevists, the regimenters, 
exactly the opportunity they were looking for. All they 
needed to do was to divert the attention of the people from 
the mistakes that had been made by concerning them with the 
spectre of war, and under the guise of patriotic appeals rein- 
state the program that so recently the Congress had repu- 
diated. 

And so now we witness the spending program—the great- 
est spending program of all time. Much of it is neces- 


sary; much is not. The 1941 Congress appropriated and 
authorized during the first six months a billion dollars more 
than all the assets which all the life insurance companies in 
America have accumulated for the protection of 67 million 
of our countrymen. The same sum (which they have ap- 
propriated or authorized) exceeds by 4 billion dollars the 
entire accumulation of savings in national banks, state banks, 
private banks, savings banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. I think a perfectly natural and appropriate inquiry 
under the circumstances is: “How long can this continue 
without serious impairment of the Federal credit?” 

Mind you, I am not discussing today the menace of 
Hitlerism; the extent to which we should expend our re- 
sources in an effort to suppress it; the obligation we have in 
company with Britain and China and “Brother Joe” to 
spread the four freedoms to the four corners of the earth. 

I simply am endeavoring to discuss with you the problem 
“on the home front,” because I think my first obligation and 
the first obligation of every good American is to his own 
country. 

Let us assume that the best investment we could make 
at this moment would be the suppression of totalitarianism 
abroad. Leaving aside the complication that arises through 
our alliance with Stalinism (a problem with which presum- 
ably we could deal later on) how sensible are we with re- 
spect to the handling of our rearmament program and aid 
to others? And just how much attention are we giving to 
the elimination of expenses of government that bear no rela- 
tion either to rearmament or to helping our friends? And 
how well equipped are we to foot the bill against which we 
are mortgaging not only the accumulated savings of the peo- 
ple but their savings for a long time to come? 


THRIFT PHILOSOPHY FORGOTTEN 


Obviously, these questions assume that thrift has played 
some part in making America the greatest nation in the 
world. I think it was a vitally important contributing fac- 
tor. I think, also, that the incentive to save was building 
character at the same time it was providing funds with which 
to develop the country. After that statement it hardly is 
necessary to observe that I do not share the philosophy of one 
economic specialist in our government who not so long ago 
recommended a tax to destroy the incentive to save. Nor do 
I subscribe to the theory advanced by another member of the 
government that there is no reason why one nation should 
have more of the wealth of the world than any other nation, 
presumably without reference to the industry or ability of 
the citizenry. And, finally, while I admit that it would be 
a bloodless revolution, I most certainly protest the philosophy 
of the foreign financial adviser to our government who 
favors the accomplishment of socialism through the spend- 
ing by the government of all of the savings of the people. 


THE Woritp War AND TAXES 


Now that I have, so to speak, laid my cards on the table 
with respect to the economic views of others, I should like, 
if I may, to explore with you for a moment this question of 
our ability to “foot the bill.” 

We entered the world war with only a billion dollars of 
debt, which was small compared to our wealth. Our taxes 
then were low (individual normal tax 2%—surtaxes 1 to 
13%—corporation tax 2%). 

Those were the happy days! 

We had no federal death taxes—and many of the taxes 
we now know about were then not in the picture. So, when 
we got into the war and jumped up our spending tremen- 
dously, we were able to expand tax rates and tax bases. And, 
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after the inauguration of the budget system under the direc- 
tion of General Dawes in 1921, we proceeded to save money 
and gradually reduced the debt—which always had been the 
American way. 

What has happened since? Well, in the first place, in the 
last decade, before we started our rearmament program, we 
built up the sort of debt that one would expect to find after 
a great war rather than after twenty years of peace. 

No good citizen will object to the cost of making America 
impregnable against aggression on the part of any power or 
combination of powers. But, as I view it, no good American 
will calmly sit by and not protest waste and extravagance, 
even though it is hidden under the patriotic cloak of national 
defense. 

In my capacity as President of insurance companies, under 
whose contracts widows and orphans of men injured in 
industry look for and receive compensation, I accept a trustee 
obligation in the administration of the funds in which the 
reserves to pay such compensation are invested. As a citizen 
and as a taxpayer I feel that I am entitled to have from my 
government that same attitude with respect to the savings of 
the people. Because, after all, government spending in excess 
of income is a mortgage on the peoples’ savings. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell at length upon the 
5,000 per cent increase in our national debt since 1917. It is 
unnecessary to call your attention to the fact that our tax 
rates are far in excess of the maximum which prevailed 
during the World War period with a per capita tax that is 
double what it was at that time. 


REDUCE GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


In this present rearmament program we probably have 
done a better job than we did at the time of the world war, 
but have not done nearly as good a job as we might have 
done if authority had been centralized. So far as reduction 
in non-defense expenditures is concerned, there has been a 
lot of conversation and very little performance. 

I agree completely with the Secretary of the Treasury that 
it would be a “tragic error” to fail to reduce non-defense 
spending. Such savings are just as important as new taxes 
from a dollars and cents standpoint. They especially are 
important because they present squarely to government the 
question of whether or not government intends to function 
efficiently in this situation. 

The American people are willing to make any necessary 
sacrifices to support the cost of national defense. ‘They 
recognize that this will mean giving up many things to which 
they have become accustomed. But, they have the right to 
expect that government will do its part and will see to it 
that every unnecessary expenditure of government is elim- 
inated. There is an opportunity—indeed, a crying need— 
for drastic reduction in government expenditures, and the 
people will not tolerate continued indifference to that 
necessity. 

Tue Tax BurpEN ANALYZED 


There is a general impression here that the British are 
carrying a much heavier tax burden than we are. Based 
upon that assumption, the British are excused for not having 
interfered with normal business and particularly with export 
trade to the extent that we have here in the United States. 

What are the facts with respect to the tax burdens of the 
two countries? 

Comparing our taxes to theirs on a per capita basis, the 
Finance Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States finds that our tax burden in the present fiscal 
year will be $168.42 compared to the British burden of 
$164.99 (converting at four dollars to the pound). 


The chart for the three fiscal years 1940-1941-1942 
follows: 


1940 1941 1942 
United Kingdom $ 94.76 $124.78 $164.99 
United States 110.88 125.98 168.42 


These figures will be drastically changed when full allow- 
ance is made for the effect of a complete year of new taxes: 
the figure then is likely to reach 24 billions instead of an 
estimated 221% billions which will give us a per capita tax 
burden of $180.00 as compared to $173.00 for Great Britain. 

A better and more conclusive basis for comparison is the 
relation which taxes bear to the national income of the two 
countries. On this basis, even assuming a maximum prob- 
able income to us of 90 billion dollars for this fiscal year, the 
Chamber reports that taxes in America will consume 25 per 
cent of our total income compared to 22 per cent in Great 
Britain. ‘These figures are based on estimated British taxes 
of 714 billion dollars compared to our tax burden of over 20. 

The chart for the three fiscal years 1940-1941-1942 


follows: 


1940 1941 1942 
United Kingdom 20.0% 21.1% 22.1% 
United States 20.1% 20.6% 25.0% 


The American people are beginning to inquire where these 
billions are going—what they are getting for their tax dollars. 

It would seem that if the British, menaced as we are not 
and never could be, and after two years of war, are taxing 
their people less than we are being taxed, then in all fairness 
to those frugal citizens of our country who have saved 
against the rainy day of adversity we well might demand 
of our government a reappraisal and a complete revamping 
of our spending program. It would seem also that we should 
have another look at our whole priorities and export control 
program, and, following the British example, should pay 
some attention to our internal economy and our foreign trade 
channels. 


ELect ENEMIES OF WASTE 


Now, I should like to add one political (non-partisan 
political) note. In a few months the various states will 
begin the selection of candidates for membership in the 
House of Representatives. Under our form of government 
all our appropriations must originate in the House. 

If there can be nominated as candidates of the major par- 
ties in every Congressional District in the United States men 
who are pledged to the elimination of waste and extrava- 
gance, the election in November will give to the American 
people the best guarantee they could have that we shall not, 
while seeking to suppress totalitarianism abroad, achieve it 
here as a result of impairment of the federal credit. 

No greater cali to service, no more important challenge, 
could be laid at the door of the people of this country than 
to give our best to the preservation of the American way of 
life. Unless we are vigilant in protecting our rights during 
this difficult period we may find that we have been forging 
the very chains with which we are to be shackled. 


AMERICANS WILLING TO SACRIFICE 


These dollars that are being spent so recklessly represent 
the sacrifice and the hardship of millions of our countrymen 
from the early days of the Repulic until now. They are 
willing they should be spent to preserve our country. By 
the same token, they are unwilling that they should be spent 
carelessly—prodigally—for anything that cannot be justified. 
And, realizing that most dictatorships in Europe were made 
possible by the impairment of the credit of the central gov- 
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ernment of the affected countries, they have an additional 
concern about waste in this Republic of ours. 

If ever there was a time in the history of this country 
when businessmen should take an active part in politics, that 
time is now. It’s well enough to condemn the closed shop, 
indecision and lack of leadership in preventing inflationary 
trends, unfair priority stifling of small business, encroach- 
ment on the American system of free enterpsise, but fine 
phrases and complete agreement with them at luncheon or 
dinner meetings are not enough. “The men and women of 
\merica—and most importantly the women because they 
have the larger stake—must go to work at once. And so I 
iy to you businessmen who are doing so much to perfect 
America’s defense, don’t overlook the primaries and elections 
of 1942. Upon their outcome may depend the type of gov- 
ernment under which we shall live after the peace. 

In the last twenty-five years our Republic has abandoned 
much of the tradition and philosophy of the founding fathers. 
In some quarters that is appraised as progress. Time alone 
will decide. But whatever else we may lose, it should be the 
hope and the prayer of each of us, and I hope also the effort 
of each of us, that tolerance be preserved. We proclaim to 
the world our desire for peace, we salute freedom of speech 
and of assembly, and yet in practice we fall far short. 

A representative government cannot survive if its citizens 
are hamstrung and throttled in their expression of opinions. 
\s Voltaire expressed it—‘I disapprove what you say, but I 
will defend to the death your right to say it.” God knows 


that because of our belief in freedom of speech we have not 
denied platform to the proponents of the ninety-nine varieties 
of alien philosophies emanating from countries whose people 
would give anything to live in this nation of liberty and 
opportunity. Yet, today, even amongst one’s own intimate 
friends we find challenge, resentment and bitterness with 
respect to citizens who have braved criticism, not for gain 
of any kind but solely because they believe in free speech and 
in presenting their views of our pressing problems to their 
fellow countrymen. 


Our HeritaGE 1s FREEDOM 


And so, I plead with you for tolerance. Tolerance with 
respect to race and creed and philosophy. ‘Tolerance of the 
type the forefathers sought and eventually achieved. Toler- 
ance that makes it possible for us to say what we wish with- 
out fear of punitive penalty. 

I am not pessimistic. I have faith in America and in 
American institutions. I believe they best can be preserved 
by being frank, by being fair, and above all by being realistic. 

Speaking to you today in this great mid-west of America, 
which gave the nation Abraham Lincoln, I ask you if we can- 
not emancipate ourselves from all the isms and the creeds of 
hate and of fear; and, thinking first of the great heritage we 
have, pledge ourselves to do what we can to preserve for 
ourselves, our children, and our children’s children a nation 
of free men here on the Home Front. 


Government Use of the Machine in War 


POLITICAL ACTION CAN CUT OFF SILK BUT IT CANNOT CREATE NYLON 
By HENRY M. WRISTON, President of Brown University and Chairman of the Citizens 


Emergency Committee on Nondefense Expenditures 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Academy of Political Science, Hotel Astor, New York City, November 12, 1941 


T is not gracious to quarrel with the topic of the Annual 

Meeting, but machines deserve a word in their defense. 

No machine makes war; it participates only as the slave 

of men whose power is greater than their wisdom, whose 
ingenuity runs beyond their morals. 

I do not make this point for rhetorical effect, but to recall 
our minds from subservience to phrases. The machine does 
not dominate this age. Men and men’s ideas, men and men’s 
ambitions, passions, strengths, and weaknesses dominate this, 
as every other age. The monster which wreaked vengeance 
on Frankenstein was the product of Mrs. Shelley’s imagina- 
tion, and the robot of R.U.R. never existed. The machine 
is never dominant; man is in control unless terror or stupid- 
ity destroys his capacity to function rationally—or to func- 
tion at all. 

We should never deceive ourselves, therefore, that an 
arsenal of democracy can win a war. Airplanes, tanks, guns 
ire inert; they have neither courage, nor initiative, nor will; 
they know nothing of blood, sweat, and tears. All the quali- 
ties that make for victory are the exclusive possession of men. 

Even if machines could win the war, they could not win 
the peace. The four freedoms—freedom of speech and 
religion, freedom from want and fear—are all alien to their 
nature. Peace, like victory, can be achieved only through 
men’s courage, imagination, idealism—and a measure, at 
least, of consistency. 

The indispensable premise of both victory and peace, the 
necessary prologue to the four freedoms must be daily fidelity 


to those concepts of justice and that equal protection of the 
laws which are essential to domestic freedom. Procedures 
at home must accord with promises abroad. Legislative 
irresponsibility or unequal protection of the laws is concrete 
evidence of lack of imagination, of lack of courage, of lack 
of consistency; it plants the seeds of doubt whether peace 
can ever come. The only evidence that we can cope with 
the problems of the post-war world is to be found in mastery 
of the present job—exhibiting from day to day, maturing 
from day to day those attributes of freedom we would like 
to see everywhere in the world. 

Government should organize to exploit the machine. It 
did not create the machine age. Indeed applications of the 
machine to government activities lag far behind industrial 
use. Prolific in paper work, bureaucracy accepted the type- 
writer long after it was widely utilized in private business. 
The post office is a government monopoly; yet not a single 
significant invention has come from that department. It has 
tardily adopted the mechanical devices laid upon its threshold. 
But as a soil in which ideas for machines or methods of 
economy and efficiency can germinate, government has proved 
sterile ground. 

That historical fact should never be forgotten. The 
strengths—and the wealth—of the machine age are the 
creation of scientists and inventors, of engineers and man- 
agers, of artisans and workmen, of men ready to risk their 
capital and expend their energies. The triumphs are those 
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of private enterprise. Political action can cut off silk but it 
cannot create nylon. 

The machine-made wealth of the world makes possible 
government upon the scale we know. The social service 
state could not survive without the machine. For the gov- 
ernment to exhibit hostility to the machine age, therefore, 
is literally to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Historically, too much regulation has proved an evil. Dur- 
ing the mercantilist age, governments controlled production 
and trade in great detail. The purpose was to increase 
national wealth. In practice, however, invention was ham- 
pered ; the standard of living was depressed and the state left 
bankrupt. It was not until such controls were swept away 
that the industrial revolution greatly multiplied wealth. 

The characteristic achievement of the machine age is grow- 
ing wealth for the workers. There have always been great 
disparities of wealth, but in other economies labor could 
never have the slaves of the lamp, the slaves of the motor, 
the magic carpet of communication. Increased production 
and improved transportation have banished famine and 
brought a measure of security from want unknown where 
the machine has not been developed. If governments, for 
political purposes, had not obstructed the flow of goods and 
services over their boundaries, the world would now be 
nearer freedom from want. 

Sometimes we pity the monotony of the worker who goes 
to the factory for eight hours in his car equipped with radio, 
who works under healthful conditions, with safety devices, 
who goes home to a warm, light and well-cared-for house 
and then to the movies. We speak of the deadly monotony 
_of his labor—as though the shoemaker who inherited his 
trade from his father and cobbled throughout a long life had 
variety—as though the peasant plowing with a crooked stick 
had a less humdrum existence. 

By taking a romantic view of labor in the past and a 
sordid view of working conditions today, we have distorted 
perspective. The machine age has done much not only to 
lighten the load of the laborer but to bring interest, variety, 
and recreation into his life. The central fact is not that 
some have millions of dollars, but that millions have comforts 
and services—the explicit wealth of the machine age. 

Not only has it given men better houses, better food, better 
clothing, but it is committed to the intensive continuance of 
that program. By its inherent structure, expanding produc- 
tion, a descending curve of prices, and ever broader distribu- 
tion are essential. If freedom from want does not make 
headway everywhere in the world, the machine age is 
doomed. For it produces wealth—the real wealth of stoves 
and mowers and radios and cars and plows, which no man 
can hoard, but men everywhere can use. That wealth of 
the common man, that freedom from want, government with 
all its power cannot achieve. It is the product of the ener- 
gies, wills, imaginations, and skills of individuals. 

To sum up the argument thus far: government did not 
and could not create the machine age; it is dependent upon 
it; however political action may short-circuit its benefits 
or destroy it. 

These facts now come to sharp focus as the machine age 
is put at the service of government for war. Public officers 
acquire new powers and wield instruments of terrible force. 
By way of compensation they must also accept the responsi- 
bility of organizing for victory, as our distinguished guest 
has said. They must seek to understand this vast and com- 
plex machine, and not heedlessly throw monkey wrenches 
into moving parts. Our common safety requires them to 
accept that obligation. It is not only the money of the 
millionaire that government takes; it is about to take the 


car, the stove, the plow, the radio of the common man. By 
diverting productive energies to destruction, by pouring 
wealth into the sea and plowing it into battlefields, the gov- 
ernment, as Vice-President Wallace has indicated, is reducing 
the standard of living of the common man. It is, by so 
much, defeating the presuppositions of the machine age; it is 
losing the substance of social gains made available by the 
machine. If by poor organization or inefficiency, if by care- 
lessness or waste, if by arrogance or bad temper, if by parti- 
sanship or patronage that sacrifice is made needlessly great, 
it is an assault upon two of the freedoms we desire every- 
where in the world—freedom from want and freedom from 
fear. 

As the Vice-President addressed Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Citizen and called for sacrifice, I should like to address the 
same plea to Mr. Average Bureaucrat. 

This war upon which we have embarked is great beyond 
calculation. It may go on for five years more, or longer. 
No man knows. At best, we shall pour into destructive 
purposes enough wealth to have brought food, clothing, and 
housing to the one third who have been called underpriv- 
ileged. Every failure of government to avoid extravagance 
and waste means more drudgery for the housewife, fewer 
comforts for the family. It expands the number of the 
underprivileged. 

Public officers, therefore, must accept an obligation to 
show efficiency as great as that of the production line, to 
make savings comparable with those of industry where by- 
products are created from waste, to exhibit ingenuity like 
that which has wrought miracles in American laboratories. 

I am going to suggest a few ways in which the govern- 
ment has not yet been willing to accept these. obligations or 
organize to take the full advantage of the machine in its 
war effort. 

First: Destructive extravagance exists right now. Ex- 
penditures in aid of the unemployed grow even when unem- 
ployment shrinks. Though the farmer’s income has more 
than doubled since 1934, direct Federal subsidies to farmers 
have tripled in the same period. Now there is protest at any 
ceiling on agricultural prices and efforts are being made to 
freeze the stocks of grain and cotton held by the govern- 
ment, yet there is no assurance whatever that subsidies to 
farmers will not he increased again. Although the whole 
youth situation has changed since the NYA and CCC were 
set up, their appropriations have been hardy perennials grow- 
ing in size in inverse ratio to the emergency—this despite 
the fact that representatives of public schools have warned we 
are heading toward a permanent Federal system of educa- 
tion competing with the public school systems for funds, 
staff, and students. Though public works are one of the 
important ways to counteract depression, now that depres- 
sion is over the forthcoming Rivers and Harbors bill will be 
perhaps the greatest in history; it has 230 projects and re- 
quires 40 per cent higher appropriations than the bill in 
1935; it includes major projects which compete with the 
defense effort; one of the greatest would have the collateral 
effect of further disturbing our exchange problem with 
Canada and increasing war costs. 

Depression devices should be eliminated. Nondefense 
spending should be cut. Of course it means bureaucratic 
sacrifice, but not so great as that required of Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen. No bureau is ever decently buried even 
when dead; it is just co-ordinated. Government publicity 
offices proliferate in the face of a paper shortage. Now we 
are to have an Office of Facts and Figures to co-ordinate all 
existing offices of figments and fancies,—and a poet shall 
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lead them. Saving is the first duty of the government. No 
beginning has yet been made. 

Second: ‘The tax muddle makes extravagance more de- 
structive. John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, summed it up briefly: “The present situation— 
involving double taxation, confusion, service duplication, 
inconvenience to taxpayers, and much interflow of funds 
between the various governments—operates against the pub- 
lic welfare.” Contrition of heart should be accompanied by 
an act of faith. We have been promised tax reform so long 
and so often that it is farcical. The present tax structure 
is not adapted to getting the most from the machine age in 
war. A committee has been appointed! 

The third duty of government is to mitigate the danger of 
inflation through reform of its own procedures. We know 
from long experience that violent price fluctuations affect 
production adversely ; rapid advances and rapid declines both 
throw the machine age out of gear. Yet in the face of the 
largest stock of money in our history, the government stub- 
bornly keeps upon the statute books laws of a grossly infla- 
tionary nature, and directly calculated to defeat our war 
effort. 

Bitter experience with the greenback fallacies after the 
Civil War should be convincing evidence that they do not 
belong in the machine age. Yet no move is made to repeal 
the three billion dollar greenback authorization which hangs 
like a cloud over our economic structure. The bimetallic 
basis for currency was fully explored in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, yet the statute providing for a bimetallic currency re- 
mains unrepealed. Laws for the purchase of silver and gold 
at prices above the world market, and policies to implement 
those follies, are kept in operation. They were adopted as 
measures of inflation, under the alias of reflation. They 
remain inflationary while the President of the United States 
says, “Inflationary price rises and increases in the cost of 
living are today threatening to undermine our defense effort.” 

If ever there was an age which ought to realize that 
wealth lies in production, in the resources which are the basis 
of production, in the machines which turn out goods, in 
managerial skill, in craftsmanship, and in the will to use 
them, surely this should be that age. Money magic and 
fiscal foolishness should be laid aside and confidence reposed 
in realities instead of phantoms. If the government really 
wants all-out production, it should remove from the machine 
age the outright menace of financial flimflam. Hitler him- 
self could devise no trick which would so quickly defeat one 
of our central purposes. Let government purge its own 
policy of inflationary threats; then it can impose onerous 
controls upon citizens with consistency and good conscience. 
Operating the inflation pump with the right hand while 
opening the deflation valve with the left is not organization 
for victory; it is sheer demoralization. The teaching about 
not letting the left hand know what the right hand doeth 
had reference to giving alms; it is not an indorsement of 
inconsistent laws. 

I give you a fourth evidence that the government has not 
organized to utilize the machine age. Though “equity money 
is dynamic and debt money is static,” government is hostile 
to enterprise capital. In its sixth annual report the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission pays lip service to equity 
financing: “A reasonable capital structure calls for a sub- 
stantial amount of common stock equity both as a protective 
cushion for the bonds and preferred stock and to prevent 
temporary declines in earnings from resulting in receiver- 
ships.” 

That is a sound statement of policy. How well does it 
match the facts? Let us look at public utilities, since there 


is a shortage of electric power, and they are most subject to 
regulation. From a report of the Public Utilities Division 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, we get a picture 
of public utilities financing during the six years, 1935 
through 1940. The financing there recorded is $5,880,- 
824,432. Of this total, bonds and notes accounted for ap- 
proximately 95.1 per cent, preferred stocks for 4.7 per cent, 
and common stocks for .2 of one per cent. Two tenths of 
one per cent does not look like knee-action cushioning! 

Today debt capital of the strongest corporations will yield 
only from 2 to 3 per cent, yet bonds are avidly oversubscribed 
by a starved market. On the other hand, equities of like 
corporations, which at present prices yield from 5 to 10 per 
cent, linger in the doldrums. The mere notice recently that 
two very strong companies were issuing additional stock sent 
their market prices tumbling. 

Why? Among other things because of government poli- 
cies. Because of its own dependence upon debt financing, 
government keeps interest down to minimize its own pay- 
ments. Because government increases the risks of enterprise 
while keeping down the rates of money, business is driven to 
debt financing. Government has financed about 96 per cent 
of new defense production, practically all by the debt method. 
Tax laws are cunningly devised to obstruct stock issues: 
Commissioner Edmund Burke, Jr. recently said, “The present 
provisions of the Revenue act would appear to be a strong 
deterrent to equity financing” despite the fact that “purchases 
of new issues of equity securities . . . on a larger scale than 
we have seen them during the last decade are essential to our 
free enterprise economy.” 

The American public in the past has shown itself willing 
to accept the hazards of business. But investors quail before 
the hostility of government; they are daunted by the compli- 
cated and redundant demands of bureaucracy, by tax laws 
that no one is so foolish as to defend; they dread the quixot- 
ism of political expediency. Venture capital is founded upon 
the idea of an economic adventure. It shies at political 
adventure. 

Regulations by their complexity, slowness, and other fac- 
tors make prompt and adequate financing through equity 
capital practically impossible, though an SEC commissioner 
says, “Today, more than at any time in our history, it is 
important that it flow freely!” If at their inception the 
railroads or the telephone had been subjected to the same 
bumbling, officious, and bureaucratic control that has be- 
deviled television, they would never have gotten started. 
Small ventures and pioneering enterprises have been espe- 
cially hard hit. If regulation prevents risk, it also prevents 
growth. Over-regulation gives assurance that we will enter 
the aftermath of the war with an economic structure devoid 
of shock absorbers and with a maximum of vulnerability. 

The dominant government attitude is an unconscious re- 
flection of the “mature economy” theory. But if we really 
have a mature economy, we are already defeated. Organiz- 
ing for victory becomes a sterile phrase, for defense produc- 
tion cannot be stepped up to the degree which victory 
requires. The concept that our economy is decadent is an 
echo of the Nazis and Communists; that is their thesis. It is 
contrary to fact. Half the products of many corporations 
are post-depression developments. ‘Thousands more are in 
the pilot stage; millions are still in laboratories or in fertile 
minds. If we desire freedom from want in the post-war 
world, we must clear the channels for productive ideas that 
are crowding for realization. 

The absence of new equity issues is a Gallup poll which 
is all but unanimous. It reflects opinion that government 
policy is hostile to an essential technique of finance for the 
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machine age. That is not organizing for victory. Having 
kept a cow in a strait-jacket on a diet of sawdust spiked with 
the B, complex of bureaucracy, it may not be just stubborn- 
ness that makes the milk supply poor. Why not try the 
green pastures for a change? Perhaps “milk from contented 
cows” is not mere propaganda. 

The disastrous policy regarding new financing is paralleled 
by regulation which weakens the market for existing equities. 
The machine age has never functioned efficiently without an 
active and strong security market. In the Security and Ex- 
change Act of 1934 “sudden and unreasonable fluctuations 
of security prices” were recognized as creating acute prob- 
lems for the Federal government. The act sought a more 
stable market. 

In practice the market under the act is progressively less 
stable. The sale of fewer shares, and a smaller per cent of 
the total shares, produces a sharper change in prices than 
ever before. No more decisive proof of instability could be 
imagined. 

Moreover, the market is progressively less active. It is 
not only less active than in the twenties, but less active than 
in any decade since the machine age flowered. The share 
turnover in the first nine months of 1941 was only 46 per 
cent of the volume in the same period in 1935, and 69 per 
cent of the volume in a like period of 1940. Defense activity, 
being too heavily debt financed, is scarcely reflected. So the 
market is progressively thinner and more vulnerable. 

No “Mature economy” accounts for this condition. Eng- 
land has an economy more nearly “mature” than ours, and 
certainly is in greater immediate danger. Yet after the fall 
of France the prices of industrial stocks declined nearly 
two and a half times as much on the New York market as 
on the London market. That was not unique: international 
crises in 1938 and 1939 saw the same kind of reaction. It 
was not because of the volatile temperament of Americans 
or the phlegmatic reactions of the British, but reflected regu- 
lation so intent upon preventing wrongdoing that it ob- 
structs rightdoing so much concerned with evils of the past 
that it is not adequately concerned with the necessities of the 
present or the demands of the future. 

Incidentally, the unstable market meant that when British 
holdings in this country were liquidated, they sold for sev- 
eral hundred million dollars less than they would have done 
in an active, orderly market. ‘That difference is now being 
levied upon the taxpayers of the United States under Lease- 
Lend appropriations. The government, in other words, by 
unduly distorting normal operations, does not protect the 
public interest but lays a needless burden upon it. 

The security markets remind me of a college friend who 
was to throw the hammer in a track meet. Because he was 
nervous he ate only a raw egg for breakfast. When the 
pains of hunger got hold upon him, he thought he had indi- 
gestion, so he went to the drugstore for some medicine. The 
clerk gave him pepsin. He solemnly drank the mixture, then 
asked, “Is that good for my indigestion?” The clerk said 
“Yes,” whereupon the boy replied, “Give me another glass.” 
The clerk threw him out. Possibly if the Securities and 
Exchange Commission would turn its pepsin pipeline over 
to Mr. Ickes to run oil into New York, there might be some 
relief from pains both real and fancied. 

The stock market is another Gallup poll (I suppose I 
should say Fortune survey) of great significance; it says in 
unmistakable language that not only the large investor but 
the small investor regards the government as hostile to busi- 
ness enterprise. The large investor takes to bonds; the small 
investor has two alternatives. Either he spends for goods 
and brings inflation one step nearer, or he puts money into 


savings banks and life insurance, which by law have been 
virtually excluded from the equity market and confined to 
the debt market. Thus the more the government drives 
small investors into life insurance or savings, the worse the 
investment situation becomes. The essential saving of the 
machine age, risk capital, has been frightened away by the 
government. 

Without being a pessimist and regarding the post-war 
period in terms of an “inevitable collapse,” even the most 
optimistic person must grant that there will be a period of 
severe readjustment. A tough and resilient economy will be 
needed—one capable of rapid and reasonably smooth re- 
adjustment. 

The facts regarding new equities and those regarding the 
thinness and brittleness of the security market all reflect, not 
a growing resiliency, but a declining capacity for rapid and 
smooth readjustment. One of the central problems of post- 
war planning, of which we hear so much and see so little, 
are procedures which will restore strength and fluidity to the 
shock absorbers of the machine age. As one SEC commis- 
sioner says, ‘““‘We have plenty of capital . . . but it cannot do 
us much good unless it flows freely.” You cannot organize 
for victory by disorganizing the financing of business. 

One can gain a good deal of insight into this whole prob- 
lem by reflecting upon government corporations. ‘Their very 
existence gives a clear indication of what bureaucracy itself 
thinks of the government process as applied even to quasi- 
business enterprises. The corporate form is adopted in order 
to escape the government process; it is a flight by bureaucracy 
from its own meshes! Such corporations are free of super- 
vision by regulatory bodies. ‘Therefore it is not surprising 
to find practices which would make privately-owned corpora- 
tions criminally liable. It is significant also that these cor- 
porations have the kind of interlocking directorates which 
the government has so vigorously denounced and that, like 
their parent bureaucracy, they exhibit none of the simplifica- 
tion of corporate structure which is regarded as essential in 
the public interest. As for equity capital, their stock is usu- 
ally bought by the government with borrowed money, a prac- 
tice frowned upon in others. Finally in a great many of 
these corporations the amount of stock issued is merely the 
estimate of the anticipated loss. Is that government’s con- 
ception of equity ownership? 

There is a fifth way in which government has not organ- 
ized to utilize the machine for victory. The machine makes 
labor not less important, but more. This is reflected in the 
assertion of the Office for Production Management that “the 
interruption of work by strikes or slowdowns is the greatest 
help the aggressors can get in these days when matériel on 
the battlefield is everything.” “Everything” is a large word, 
but even discounting it somewhat, one would expect to find 
clear definitions of responsibility and explicit statements of 
policy. The realities are quite different. 

Administratively, there is division of responsibility between 
the Department of Labor, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the National Defense Mediation Board, and the 
Office for Production Management. To put it mildly, there 
are distracting conflicts of authority and foggy definitions of 
power. 

The Labor Department does not enjoy full public confi- 
dence ; the Labor Relations Board was long internally chaotic 
and is still controlled by an intentionally-partisan law; 
the Defense Mediation Board lacks either the courage to 
announce a general policy or the insight and clarity of mind 
to develop one; and the Office for Production Management, 
by the explicit testimony of its co-administrator, yielded to 
“irresponsible elements.” When you unroll that blueprint, 
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it does not look precisely like a design for industrial produc- 
tion in which “matériel on the battlefield is everything.” 

It is the obligation of government to act without fear or 
favor. On the labor issue government has acted with both 
fear and favor. Within the space of a single week we saw 
the government caught on both horns of its dilemma, first 
fearing to exercise its powers under the law and then being 
all but impotent in the coal strike because it had abdicated 
power by law. 

Among our war aims is freedom from fear—everywhere 
in the world. ‘The Atlantic Charter looks forward to join- 
ing with Britain in policing the world. Yet recently, on the 
testimony of a responsible official, the government abandoned 
its normal procedures in fear of “irresponsible elements.” 
We cannot hope to police the world if our own police power 
is impotent before potential lawbreakers. Having just learned 
the hard way that we cannot escape war by running away, 
it ought not to be necessary to discover afresh that we cannot 
avoid domestic “chaos” by running away. 

It is not disputed that the leading labor statute frankly 
abandons one basic principle of our constitutional system— 
the principle of equality before the law. The management 
of enterprise and the management of labor are treated wholly 
differently. 

The machine age requires the co-operation of many dif- 
ferent agencies. Raw materials, parts, finishes are all spe- 
cialties; only in union is their strength. We now have the 
spectacle of government-protected labor unions boycotting 
other government-protected labor unions who wear a dif- 
ferent old school tie or use a different grip. ‘Thus the strong 
or the strategically-located unions can force the smaller 
groups to lose their identity or surrender their existence, and 
also break up the productive process by boycott. It is all 
perfectly legal, but gives evidence that the government is not 
organized for the machine age. 

Under interpretations of law by the Supreme Court, a 
union can legally conspire to prevent the use of more efficient 
methods of production and defeat the explicit presupposition 
of the machine age. Painting, for example, may have to be 
done by old methods, spread by hand with a brush of a 
certain size. That is only one illustration; other methods 
of efficient production are effectively prohibited by privileged 
bodies operating under legislative sanction. The ostensible 
purpose is to protect the workman in his job; but the real 
effect is to The public is needlessly taxed to 


raise costs. 


perpetuate inefficient methods, and fellow workmen are de- 
nied the fruits of the industrial revolution. When, under a 
stabilization agreement, or any other synonym for a quasi- 
monopoly, public authority connives, even by inference, at 
retarding the use of efficient methods, is not government 
itself standing as a barrier to production, and at the precise 
moment when the greatest strain is pr: upon our productive 
capacity? The net effect is to reduce the standard of living. 
That is not the road to freedom from want. 

In the recent discussion of the so-called Currier contract in 
Detroit, one point has gone without much comment. Either 
the houses were urgently needed or the controversy was 
footless. Because of the row they are not being built; thus 
the government, in order to buy a momentary respite from 
trouble, becomes an accessory to citizens going ill-housed. 

The central difficulty comes from governmental misinter- 
pretation of the machine age. Never before was unity at 
once so important and so readily available. Never before 
have hand and brain needed to work so closely together, nor 
have the fruits of that union been so rich. Never before was 
the interpenetration of interest so complete and the interplay 
of forces so powerful. Never in all history did the web of 
circumstance bind all men so closely together, and never did 
transportation give them such mobility and capacity to adapt 
themselves to current needs. Never did the educational 
process and the meatis of communication and enlightenment 
so fully lay before all men the realities. 

Those are the facts the government should utilize for the 
organization of the machine age for victory. But by false 
definitions of class interest, by the unequal protection of the 
laws, and by conferring political favors upon small groups, 
government action has contributed to rifts in this essential 
solidarity. Hostility or favoritism to various groups for 
political purposes has impaired the unity that is not only 
desirable but necessary. Democracy cannot organize for 
victory by stimulating the false and divisive class conscious- 
ness of the Communists. Nor should it resort to the Nazi 
practice of the dominant leadership of the state. The task 
of democracy is to exploit the unity which arises from mutual 
interests, common ideals, and integrated activity. The prob- 
lem is to organize not only for victory but for the peace that 
follows. The program must involve reorientation of politi- 
cal action, restoration of the equal protection of the laws, 
and realization of the unity and the wealth which the 
machine age makes possible. 
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ATE one winter afternoon, some years ago, a man hurry- 

ing homeward, in Rochester, New York, stopped to buy 

a newspaper. In the darkness the newsboy struggled 

to make the necessary change, to retain his stock of papers 

under his arm, and to keep one hand tightly pressed against 

his cheek. ‘The man asked him what was the matter. The 

boy said he had a toothache. The man asked why he didn’t 

go to a dentist. The boy replied he didn’t have the money. 

The man asked him how much it would cost. The boy said 

_a dollar. The man pressed a dollar bill into the boy’s hand 
and went on. 


, 1941 


The man was George Eastman, founder and head of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. And on the way home an idea 
came to him. There must be many people in Rochester with 
bad teeth. The next day he decided to build a million-dollar 
free dental clinic. Later he built many similar clinics in 
other American cities. Still later he built clinics in various 
European cities. 

One of the great works of Jesus Christ was to heal the sick. 
George Eastman was practising Christianity. 

It was the institutions of private property and private 
enterprise that made Eastman’s work possible. Private prop- 
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erty has existed for thousands of years. But never has it 
existed in such volume, or in as many hands, as in the United 
States of America. Never has private enterprise been so 
productive in volume, so vast in extent. Never in all history 
has one nation got so far ahead in the accumulation of those 
savings, which we call wealth, that it could raise the standard 
of living for most of the people beyond the ambition of the 
kings of five hundred years ago. Never has one nation 
accumulated so much wealth that it could cross the seven 
seas and go to the four corners of the earth to distribute its 
benefits. 
* * * * 

What did the American colonists do with the freedom they 
won in 1783? They wrote into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence “that all men . . . are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The constitutions of the thirteen original states are older 
than the federal constitution itself. Hence their bills of 
rights are older. We find in those state bills of rights more 
material for study than in the bill of rights in the federal 
constitution. Indeed the ten Articles of the Federal Bill of 
Rights were merely ten prohibitions, forbidding government 
to infringe upon the liberties the people had already guar- 
anteed to themselves. The federal constitution was ratified 
on the express promise of its proponents that the first ten 
amendments, which we call the bill of rights, would be 
adopted. 

In these State bills of rights, from the earliest down to the 
constitution of New Mexico adopted in 1912, the people 
made clear that one of the three greatest inalienable rights, 
along with life and liberty, was private property. Down to 
very recent years they held to that interpretation of John 
Adams, who described the inalienable rights as “rights that 
cannot be repealed”. They agreed with others who asserted 
they “cannot be voluntarily surrendered because they are held 
in trust for posterity”. They following the view of James 
Madison, who said that, “Government is instituted to pro- 
tect property of every sort; as well that which lies in the 
various rights of individuals as that which the term particu- 
larly expresses. This being the end of government, that 
alone is a just government which impartially secures to every 
man whatever is his own”. 

And the Constitution of Georgia says, “Protection to per- 
son and property is the paramount duty of government and 
shall be impartial and complete”. 

Property, as you can see, was held to be a sacred human 
right. 

* * » * 


Let me call your attention to three facts: 


First, on this cornerstone of life, liberty and property, all 
our freedoms rest. The three are inter-related. It is impos- 
sible to separate them entirely, one from another. We prize 
liberty of speech, of religion, of the press, of assembly and of 
petition. Some of us now speak of these as the great body 
of our rights—as though there were nothing else. But, im- 
portant as they are, they are only qualified rights. For the 
Bills of Rights themselves specify that the citizen, while 
enjoying the rights of free speech and press shall be held 
responsible for the abuse thereof. Indeed, these freedoms 
were but a means to an end—they were designed for the 
express purpose of protecting life, liberty and property. 

Second, there could be no better illustration of the wisdom 
of placing property on the high level with life and liberty 
than the fact already alluded to, that here in the United 
States under our Constitution we have built up so high a 
standard of living. And until the relatively recent importa- 


tion of alien philosophies, our citizens had attained probably a 
higher degree of mutual good-will, and good-will toward 
other nations, than any other country. 

Third, what our God-fearing ancestors did was to found 
our government on the Ten Commandments. For the provi- 
sions regarding property stem directly from “Thou shalt not 
steal” and “Thou shalt not covet”. On that foundation they 
reared not only law and order but opportunity for all. Then, 
too, they placed in the country’s foundation that “New 
Commandment”, given us by the Prince of Peace Himself— 
the commandment that we love one another. 

And when in all history has a nation shown more effective 
concern than the United States for the welfare of the less 
fortunate peoples of the earth? Parenthetically, I may add, 
we are now for the first time denying a great American 
tradition in refusing to send food to the forty million chil- 
dren of the stricken countries of Europe, as urged by Herbert 
Hoover. 

The reason for this refusal seems to be a growing callous- 
ness of mind in Washington. 

We talk much of the Good Neighbor policy. 

You will remember the man who went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho and fell among thieves. The priest and the 
Levite passed by on the other side. It was the Samaritan 
who had compassion on him. And when Christ asked that 
“certain lawyer” who was addressing him, “Which now of 
these, thinkest thou, was neighbor unto him that fell among 
the thieves”, he answered, “He that showed mercy on him”. 
And Christ then said to him “Go and do thou likewise”. 

I believe Christ says precisely this to us today with respect 
to these forty million children in Europe. They, too, have 
fallen among thieves. We are the only people on earth that 
can rescue them. No Good Neighbor policy in Latin Amer- 
ica will avail us at the bar of History if we neglect this duty 
in Europe. No sophistry about it being the invader’s duty 
to feed the vanquished will excuse us—no claim that Britain 
won't permit it, for we have voluntarily made ourselves Brit- 
ain’s arsenal, and she is dependent on us. 

Eugene Lyons, who spent some years in Russia as cor- 
respondent of United Press, tells in his book Assignment in 
Utopia how when his child was desperately ill, he could find 
nobody who cared enough to help. Friends of Soviet Russia 
boast of the government’s concern for the people. But here 
the suffering child of a warm friend of the Soviets excited 
no pity. Was not this because these men had deliberately 
put Christian love out of their lives? 

The United States, from 1914 to 1918, under this same 
Herbert Hoover, true to her ancient tradition, sent food and 
other aid to occupied nations and saved the lives and the 
health of tens of millions. Can it be that our refusal now to 
succor the distressed measures the extent to which atheistic 
philosophy has penetrated the social and political thinking of 
the United States today? 

If the United States continues to turn a deaf ear to the 
cries of suffering humanity in Europe, we will have earned, 
and we may some day receive, the curse of Almighty God. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 


it not to me.” 
* *. = o 


In late years the 150-year-old traditional American phi- 
losophy has suffered a change. The philosophy of Marx has 
entered the picture. American accomplishments have aroused 
envy in other lands. Says the Communist Manifesto of Karl 
Marx, published in 1848, 


“In a word, you reproach us with intending to do away 
with your property. Precisely so, that is just what we 
intend.” 
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Within two years after the attempted revolution in Russia 
in 1905, over a million Russians and others entered the 
United States. Many of these were sympathizers with revo- 
lution. Their coming bode little good to American institu- 
tions. 

Gradually these new immigrants and other malcontents 
developed their plans. The Russian Revolution in 1917, the 
upheaval caused by the wastage and destruction of the World 
War, and, lastly the depression in 1929, gave them their 
opportunity. ‘They made some headway prior to 1932. But 
America’s recognition of Soviet Russia in 1933 vastly in- 
creased their effectiveness. Hosts of intellectuals, not to be 
confused necessarily with the intelligent, embraced the alien 
philosophy. ‘Today collectivism is a real influence in the 
present Administration in Washington. 

The results are reflected in legislation like the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. Under the pretext of safeguarding the 
right of collective bargaining, this law has really reduced 
many of the workers to serfdom under irresponsible union 
officials. 

An illustration of this was at the Bendix plant of Air 
Associates, Inc., where on October 23rd, a small number of 
the total of 800 employes of the Company went on strike, 
forcing out the entire 800. A picket line of 3,000 men, which 
means a private army, surrounded the plant and prevented 
the return of the great majority of the workers who desired 
to work. The Government took the side of a small minority 
of strikers, as against the majority of the workers, even 
though the majority sought to deliver the production needed 
by the defense program, and the minority stopped production, 
not only by striking but by threatened violence. Thereupon, 
the Government “took over” the plant. 

Other results of the Marxist influence are reflected in such 
legislation as that regimenting the issuance or public sale of 
securities. “These laws, going further than reasonable re- 
form, have made difficult or impossible the securing of 
adequate capital by business concerns. The results are again 
reflected in the financial policy of the Government, which 
took away the gold of the people and so manipulated govern- 
ment financing that the income of the owner of a savings 
bank account has been more than cut in two. They are 
reflected in the building up of taxation on real estate to so 
high a point that countless home owners and farmers, as 
well as the owners of business properties, have had their 
equities destroyed. And they are shown in the laws which 
have made farmers virtual peons of Washington bureaucrats. 

. * * * 


Let us examine this matter of property. 

The unthinking assert that property rights are less impor- 
tant than human rights. Sometimes this is said even by 
trustees of schools or colleges, hospitals or other philan- 
thropic institutions, by members of the professions, educators, 
social workers. Yet the truth is that property rights and 
human rights are inseparable. They are one and the same. 
Without property there could be no liberty. 

Nearly all of us spend most of our time striving to accumu- 
late some property. By so exercising this right to work, one 
of the greatest of all human rights, we fulfill our obligations 
as members of society. We support our families, contribute 
to charity and philanthropy, to colleges and churches. 
Through property, we pay taxes—now so necessary for na- 
tional defense. We do all these things through exercise of 
the human desire for property. Widespread exercise of that 
individual human right has produced vaster wealth than a 
collective system ever has or ever could. For no government 
bureau can produce as can the untrammeled human mind, 
working for his family, his friends, his church and himself. 


We hear much talk of the rights of minorities. Such rights 
certainly do exist, they are part of our idea of freedom, and 
their protection is of importance to the whole people. For 
nearly all of us, in one matter or another, are members of 
minorities. Minorities are guaranteed protection by the Bill 
of Rights. There is no doubt a political or racial minority is 
protected. But lately there has been a growing disposition 
not to protect the property holding minority. 

Private property is the current earnings of individuals, or 
their saved-up earnings from the past. It is not evil. It is a 
blessing, a useful servant both of the individual and of the 
people. Its protection is not a step backward. It is one of 
the greatest forward steps the human race ever took. 

Abraham Lincoln said in answer to the socialists of his day: 


“Property is the fruit of Labor; property is desirable; 
it is a positive good in the world. That some should be 
rich, shows that others may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to Industry and Enterprise. Let not him 
who is houseless pull down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence 
when built.” 


So long as any group in early society held all property in 
common, that is, on a socialistic basis, neither the group nor 
any individual in it made substantial headway. The exper- 
ience of the early Christians, the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and 
countless others, all prove the point. 

It is true some men have abused the right of private 
property. But this should not make us strike blindly at it. Is 
there any good thing that is not sometimes abused? And the 
abuses by the few bad men are small in their aggregate of 
harm, compared with the benefits private property has brought 
mankind. In all history the world has progressed when peo- 
ple have been free to acquire, hold, and transmit private 
property. The people of the United States gained constantly 
in their standard of living down to the present depression. 
But during the past ten years, and at least up to the present 
war boom, they have not once got back to the per capita 
income of 1929. 

Some tell us they are not against property—they are only 
against the holding of too much property. But who shall 
say how much is too much? We should be no more willing 
that large properties should be destroyed by government than 
small ones. Great industrial ventures are made _ possible 
chiefly through large property owners. And their success 
begets other large owners. This is in the public interest—not 
against it. National well-being is vastly promoted by such 
large corporations as Ford, General Motors, U. S. Steel and 
a hundred others. If there be large individual interests in 
such corporations, that but makes more likely the watchful 
eye of experienced and prudent men. 

During the middle ages riches consisted largely of gold 
and jewels. There being only a limited amount of these, if 
one person accumulated a great quantity he was depriving 
others of a chance to possess them. But in our day personal 
wealth comes nearly always from industrial or commercial 
activity that adds to the wealth to all of us. 

When John D. Rockefeller died several years ago, a lead- 
ing New York newspaper said it was doubtful if in future 
the accumulation of large fortunes would be in the public 
interest. Yet I wonder if great good would not be done if it 
were possible for more great fortunes to be honestly accumu- 
lated. I hold no brief for great fortunes, as such. Some 
men have done great wrong with them; and such men I 
condemn as you do. What I am contending for are the 
institutions of private property and private enterprise. Hu- 
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man nature being what it is, these have proved themselves to 
offer the greatest advantages in the long run to the people as 
a whole. The relatively few great fortunes may be thought 
of as a by-product, as an incidental thing. The main thing is 
the free enterprise system itself. Practically never does a 
man amass riches without bringing wealth to many and gain- 
ful employment at high wages to multitudes. Do we expect 
that in future great industrial ventures are going to be 
planned and carried out, especially during the trying early 
years, by some government bureau? 

Private property should be protected not only as a sacred 
right, but as a matter of high public policy. For the people 
as a whole derive strength from the retention of the largest 
amount of property in hands that can administer it wisely. 
And government derives benefit, because such retention means 
the largest amount of property subject to reasonable taxation. 
Hence the demolition by the owner of a large building, as 
has often happened in cities, due to excessive real estate taxa- 
tion, or the practical confiscation of a large estate through 
inheritance taxes, are public calamities. They bring no good 
to anyone commensurate with the loss to society. They fur- 
nish an easy way for politicians to get their hands on more 
money. The demolition unloads additional burdens on other 
taxpayers and spreads demoralization. The confiscation is 
like the eating of seed corn set aside for future increase. Both 
are symbols of a crumbling civilization, of the slipping back 
of a free people toward bondage. 

Property in government control is largely dead. It bears 
no fruit. It is when property is lodged in competent, private 
hands, that in most cases have worked to earn it, that the 
people prosper. Indeed, the owners of property are largely 
stewards of what they hold. No one person can himself 
consume more than a fraction of a large income. The rest 
always goes directly or indirectly to employ people or to 
develop more private enterprises or to support churches, hos- 
pitals, colleges, research institutions. Only the legal cash 
reserves in banks or hoarded currency is idle. The trustees 
of benevolent and educational institutions well know what 
the undermining of private property has done to them. If 
present trends continue, they will have to depend on govern- 
ment funds, or go under. 

Government may at any time remove the tax exemption of 
religious and educational property. There is reason to 
believe the present Supreme Court would sustain such action. 
Only a week ago the Chief of the Office of Civilian Defense 
sent out to ministers, priests and rabbis, the detailed outline 
of a sermon he would like to have preached. How safe is 
freedom of religion in the United States today? 

Property in private hands usually receives the intelligent, 
careful management of persons able to manage best because 
they know the worth of it and have a stake in it. Ownership 
or regulation of property by government simply means ad- 
ministration by political bureaus. That means administration 
by the not necessarily competent, and frequently unimagina- 
tive, politicians who man the bureaus. 

And there is a spiritual side to the institution of private 
property. For property is the fruit of discipline and self- 
denial. Thrift was preached and practiced throughout this 
nation for a century and a half. Self-imposed discipline not 
only produces financial savings, thereby insuring both present 
peace of mind and future security, but it develops character 
as well—makes the citizen alert and resourceful, fits him to 
meet greater demands and to perform more useful services. 

* * * . 
If America is the land where private property was devel- 


oped furthest, certainly Russia is the great exponent of the 
philosophy of Marxism, which would destroy private prop- 


erty. Writers the world over for more than twenty years have 
thrown the spotlight on Russia. Many of them have jour- 
neyed there to see for themselves. In recent years increasing 
numbers have returned, disillusioned. Certainly twenty-four 
years is a fairly long period—even for the trying out of a 
great social experiment. Yet former Communist sympathizers 
like Eugene Lyons have testified to its failure. Bertram D. 
Wolf, another former Communist, in Harpers for June 
1941, told of the slavery to which the people of Russia have 
been reduced and to the murder of millions by the Soviet 
leaders. Freda Utley, an English woman and ex-Communist, 
after six years in Russia has given similar testimony. Even 
Ralph Ingersoll, editor of the tabloid, PAZ and whose paper 
is sympathetic with Communism, has recently given ugly pic- 
tures of Soviet life. The evidence is overwhelming. Com- 
munist philosophy drove out the spiritual—sacrificed every- 
thing for the material. And now even in the material Russia 
has failed. 

During recent years there has been a concerted effort here 
in America to change the form of government of the United 
States to a form tinctured with Marxism. It is not necessary 
at this time to challenge the motives of those who seek to 
make the change. I wish here merely to challenge the wisdom 
of the move, from the standpoint of the welfare of the whole 
people. 


* * * * 


How about private property and Christianity ? 

Do the essentials of Christianity, as set forth in the 
Gospels, help us to decide what our attitude should be toward 
private property? 

It seems to me they do. One of Christ’s sayings in particu- 
lar should be mentioned—the parable of the talents. 

Two of the evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, tell 
this story. The former’s version has it that a certain man, 
setting out on a long journey, gave one of his business asso- 
ciates five talents, another two, and another one. When he 
returned the man with five had accumulated five more; the 
man with two, two more. But the man with only one had 
dug a hole in the ground and hid his talent. As you recall, 
this employer commended the two former. But he sternly 
asked the third why he had not put his talent to use, so that 
he might now have a return on it; and he condemned him as 
“an unprofitable servant” for not having done so. 

This story, read in the light of all four Gospels, teaches 
that we on this earth are meant to work and struggle; to 
exert ourselves to the extent we are able. We are not 
intended to be “unprofitable servants.” Christ must have 
had in mind that we human beings are of all degrees of 
energy and ability. He must have had this in mind when he 
further said that the one talent of the unprofitable servant 
should be taken away from him and given to him that now 
had ten. The man with ten talents had proved himself 
competent to administer even more. He was a good steward. 

Probably, too, Christ must have taken into account the 
disposition of most human beings not to exert ourselves very 
hard unless prodded by necessity. He certainly must have 
known human nature as no human being ever did. 

One of the greatest Socialists this country has known, I 
suppose, is John Spargo. Mr. Spargo came to this country 
in 1901. He was of that school of which Ramsay MacDon- 
ald and other noted Englishmen were members. He was 
not only a convinced Socialist but he was and always has 
been a good Christian. For eighteen years he was a leader 
and preacher the length and breadth of the United States. 
But at the conclusion of the World War he suddenly re- 
nounced Socialism and became an adherent of the Capitalist 
System. I asked Mr. Spargo once why he changed. He 
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replied —‘“Because I reached the conviction that under the 
Capitalist System the average man has the best chance.” 

My own belief is twofold. First, that we should encourage 
a wide holding of property, not fearing to let men acquire it 
in large volume, if they acquire it honestly and administer it 
well. We should have a high degree of freedom in private 
enterprise. Such freedom has been generally beneficial in the 
past. It can be even more beneficial in the future. Second, 
in the interest of all the people, we should expect and demand 
the fullest and fairest use of that freedom by property own- 
ers and by the leaders in private enterprise. This is also 
Christian doctrine, for in the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
Christ said: 

“For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much 
be required; and to whom men have committed much, of 
him they will ask the more.” 

* * * * 


You remember the fable of the dog that dropped the bone 
in order to grab at the shadow? So with our theorists, who 
refuse to see the benefits of private property and who have 


words of admiration only for government ownership and 
operation. 

Our greatest strides here in America have been made when 
we were true to the principles on which our Constitution 
was written, on which our government was founded. Our 
institutions prospered only when private property was hon- 
ored and respected. Private property is the essence of the 
rights of the human individual. It is the practical instru- 
mentality by which the human soul discharges its earthly 
obligations. It is not perfect but after six thousand years of 
struggle it has served better than any other means yet 
devised. Is it to be written of us in the future that our 
civilization went down because we failed to be true to our 
own experience? 

Nobody knows the catastrophe that can come to America 
if our great system of production and distribution, based as it 
is On private property, is to be destroyed. For the world 
has never before seen so gigantic, so useful an edifice. And 
if it is destroyed, then no one now living will ever see the 
like of it again. 


Is Civilian Defense Necessary? 


OUR POPULATION IS MIXED, THEIR UNDERSTANDING OF THE LOGIC OF EVENTS NOW 
TRANSPIRING IS NOT, ON THE WHOLE, ACUTE 


By MAJOR GENERAL JOHN F. O’RYAN, New York State Director of Civilian Defense 
Commander 27th Division in A. E. F. 


Delivered at the Forum, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., November 9, 1941 


Published by request in the interest of Civilian Defense 


N a major war, particularly one of planned aggression 
for world conquest, history indicates that the civilian 
populations of nations against whom the aggression is 

waged, are usually the greatest sufferers of war’s indigni- 
ties, injustices, reprisals and cruelties. 

The armies engaged are necessarily composed of vigorous, 
trained men who soon become accustomed to the hardships 
and perils of the battlefield. Under the spell of discipline, 
soldiers do not act independently but cohesively under the 
direction of educated and trained troops with whom troop 
leadership is an art in combination with scientific knowledge. 

Nevertheless, no small part of their training is devoted to 
the problem of their own security, both individually and col- 
lectively. If this preparation and training to avoid unnec- 
cessary casualties is so desirable for the personnel of armies, 
it seems shortsighted for civilians to deny themselves the 
preparation and training which is necessary in the interest of 
their security. 

The preparation of troops for battle and campaign in- 
volves not only training in the use of weapons and of evolu- 
tions to insure orderly marches and effective conduct in com- 
bat, but even more particularly the training of the mind. 
This latter task 1 would stress not only because of the dif- 
ficulty of so recasting the civilian minds of recruits as to in- 
sure their dependability in action, but also because of the rela- 
tion of this subject to the problem of civilian security in time 
of enemy action against the civilian population. 

I mean by this that troops are not permitted to undergo 
bombardment or take part in combat until prepared as fully 
as time will permit to stand up to the ordeal. Their full 
time is devoted to this preparation which includes man- 
euvers simulating actual warfare as closely as conditions and 
reasonable safety will permit. In two years their mental 


outlook and habits have been changed from those of civilians 
to those of soldiers. This transition is made possible in that 
period of time because of their youth. 

What about the present mental readiness of civilians to 
meet the visitations of war as conducted by Hitler? I shall 
not attempt to analyze the mass mind of the average civilian 
population in relation to its readiness to face the shock and 
terrors induced by air bombardment and incendiary fires. I 
do assert, however, that up to the present moment the mass 
mind of our civilian population is wholly unprepared to meet 
such visitations. This is due to many causes. These include 
lack of mental preparation to face such ordeals, absence of 
discipline, of practice in group activities, of team work, of 
obedience to authority. Such conditions constitute a breeding 
ground for panic. As reasons for such conditions, we may 
stress the household duties and responsibilities of families, 
the care and schooling of children, attendance upon those in 
each family who may be ill or infirm. These and other cir- 
cumstances maintain a state of mind that is normal in times 
of peace or for that matter in time of war when war is not 
brought to the very doorsteps of our people. Only thorough 
preparation by the people themselves will correct these condi- 
tions which invite serious disaster. 

Civilized people find it difficult to believe that in violation 
of Christian principles, of the common impulses of humanity, 
and of the so-called rules of war, any people claiming to be 
civilized would submit their bodies, their souls and their 
individual conduct to such an aggressor as Hitler, and in 
response to his orders visit such wanton destruction of help- 
less men, women and children as have marked his air raids 
upon London, Coventry, Rotterdam and other cities. 

For the most part, the civilian defense effort lay in the 
field of the remedial, not in the field of prevention. When 
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the Federal air forces fail to intercept and stop the approach 
of enemy air bombardment groups, and there are not avail- 
able in positions of readines for immediate action adequate 
numbers of anti-aircraft batteries with guns of adequate 
range and fire power, the target areas of the State will suffer 
heavily and casualties will be numerous. By a target area I 
mean an area such as the City of Schenectady. 

Under such circumstances all that the civilian defense 
forces can do is remedial in character. If, in advance, these 
defense forces have been organized, disciplined and trained 
to perform their various duties, fires will be fought scientifi- 
cally, rescue squads will succor imperiled persons, first aid 
posts and casualty clearing stations and field hospitals will 
be in operation, clearance companies will be at work with 
bulldozers, mobile derricks and trucks removing from essen- 
tial avenues the rubble and debris of fallen buildings. Volun- 
teer ambulance companies will be transporting casualties 
from clearing stations and field hospitals to base hospitals, 
the police aided by strong detachments of volunteer police 
will act to prevent panic, preserve order, direct traffic, pre- 
vent looting, take into custody lost children, identify the 
dead and secure their personal possessions. The experienced 
water maintenance squads, reinforced by trained volunteers 
will have under repair breaks in the water system. A trained 
staff serving the Supreme Authority in command of all these 
forces will maintain from a central post of command direct 
communication with the leaders or commanders of these 
various groups by two way police radio, by telephone, motor- 
cycle and foot messenger. This is a mere outline of opera- 
tions. Time does not permit more. 

There is, however, one form of civilian defense which lies 
in the field of prevention. That is evacuation. Timely evacu- 
ations from a target area of those not required for remedial 
services, is a preventive action as far as injury to those evac- 
uated is concerned. When there is considered that a high 
percentage of the average population is composed of chil- 
dren, the infirm and those men and women unfit for active 
relief work by reason of incapacity, the importance of their 
timely evacuation to non-target areas becomes apparent. Yet, 
speaking generally, I may say that in spite of the importance 
of evacuation, that it is preventive in character and affects 
the lives of loved ones in practically every family living in 
the so-called target areas of the state, little that is practical 
in plan and definite in detail has been accomplished in this 
field by the local authorities. Theirs is the responsibility. 

To the limit of the personnel available to the State Direc- 
tor of Civilian Defense, the assistance and advice of my of- 
fice will be given to the proper authorities of all counties 
and cities in the solution of the evacuation problem. 

Furthermore Governor Lehman, who has been very far 
sighted in relation to the necessity for civilian defense, last 
week appointed a committee of which as State Director I 
am a member to make a special study of this subject as an 
aid to civilian defense organizations. One of the major 
tendencies adversely affecting the security of person and 
property under disaster conditions created by enemy ac- 
tion has been the unreadiness of those persons most con- 
cerned to understand that “it can happen here.” The prob- 
ability is that it will happen here. The President of the 
United States has announced to the world that the United 
States is the arsenal of democracy. If the United States is 
the arsenal of democracy, a sizeable portion of that arsenal 
is right here in the State of New York. To capture or de- 
stroy it is an obviously essential move on the part of any 
world conqueror, to be undertaken by him upon the com- 
pletion of his priority objective. 

The significance of this declaration that the United States 
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is the arsenal of democracy is that in effect it amounted to a 
declaration of our participation in the war to the extent of 
supplying the allies with munitions and fighting equipment 
while denying them to Hitler and his confederates. This 
declaration was made effective by the overwhelming approval 
of the American people. We are now not only supplying the 
remaining free peoples of the world with arms and muni- 
tions to the limit of our ability, but we are engaging in de- 
fensive naval operations on the high seas against attacks by 
Hitler submarines. De facto, we are now and for some time 
past have been at war with Nazi Germany. The dramatics 
of a declaration of war or, for that matter, a declaration 
that we are not at war, would not modify the fact that we 
are at war. Hitler’s Mein Kampf was a declaration of war 
by Hitler as an ‘individual against all civilization and free 
peoples. Later, when Hitler became Germany and Germany 
became Hitler, that declaration became the declaration of 
the German people. This war of aggression is for the de- 
struction of democracy the world over and the substitution 
of slavery of the mass under autocracy. A world divided be- 
tween autocratic government and democratic government 
cannot maintain peace. One must be destroyed in order that 
the other may survive. The world cannot exist half slave 
and half free. 

Certainly the time has arrived when our people, if they 
are to render intelligent and effective service for their own 
security should be made acquainted with the realities they 
face. These realities are clearly illustrated in the pages of 
military history. Nothing is now to be gained by substituting 
for these realities unctuous reassurances and indifference to 
very real hazards. There is immediate need for vigorous 
civilian defense preparation. Hitler has followed and is fol- 
lowing the standard pattern for successful aggression em- 
ployed by his historical predecessors. The circumstance that 
this pattern has always been unknown to the mass of the 
victims of each conqueror was the basic cause for their un- 
doing, yet the information was available for those who could 
read. However, each generation lives in accordance with the 
influences and impacts of its own times and in disregard of 
the lessons of history. The shop worn pattern of conquest 
referred to requires that several generations must have lived 
and died between the advent of the last preceding aggressor, 
and the newly planned action. This usually insures that the 
new victims will not anticipate their planned fate and unite 
at once their military forces and reserves in the common in- 
terest because each of them will believe that while it may 
happen to another, it ‘cannot happen here.” 

An aggression for conquest is synonymous with planned 
trespass upon the property of others, with fraud and misrep- 
resentation as collateral activities, with treaties and pacts 
made only to be broken when they have served their pur- 
pose, with individual assassinations, mass murders, the kill- 
ing of hostages, with highway robbery and burglary on a 
collossal scale conducted under the term “confiscation”, with 
the destruction of homes, the terrorization of populations, 
their forced migrations to other lands—I reiterate a major 
military aggression connotes in effect a return to barbarism 
and an abandonment of the restraints of religion. 

This qustion of the restraining influence of religion upon 
conduct presents itself to each would-be conqueror at the out- 
set of his career. It always has. 

Accordingly ‘Hitler, immediately upon gaining power, 
brought up the rising generation in Germany free from the 
restraining influences of Christianity so far as that has been 
possible. He even substituted the pagan Wotan as the new 
God of Germany. 

Thirdly, when the would-be conqueror determines the 
situation is ripe for the conquest of the first victim on the list, 
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the plan is to pick a quarrel with that people. This is usu- 
ally done by manufacturing a cause in which the other slated 
victims have no major interest. This is calculated to further 
the certainty of their continued credulity and inaction, thus 
preventing a union of their strength and resources. Thus is 
furnished the opportunity for the aggressor to destroy his vic- 
tims one at a time, or as he gains increasing power through 
successive conquests, to persuade them to accept his leader- 
ship as an inevitable consequence of their stupidity. Thus 
have victim peoples “prepared” themselves for inevitable 
slavery. 

Hitler has followed this plan. His aggression is a continu- 
ation of the Kaiser’s effort for what was then called a “place 
in the sun”. It is round 2 of the same war by the same peo- 
ple, waged for the same purposes of conquest. Nothing suc- 
ceeds in war except that which is simple and this plan, in its 
simplicity, almost insures success. It was employed by many 
successful conquerors, among them Philip of Macedon, his 
son Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon. Many of the con- 
querors of history were men of lowly origin who, at the out- 
set of their careers were not taken seriously. All of them, 
however, possessed imagination and an extraordinary capacity 
for leadership of the mass mind and for ruthlessness in sup- 
port of their leadership and as well toward their victim peo- 
ples. Their prototypes may be found among the leading 
gangsters here in the United States whose ravages are still 
being visited upon the American people because they have 
been unprepared both spiritually and understandingly to 
suppress them. 

The peril now threatening our civilian population is near. 
Great wars are lost in the last analysis by the crumbling of 


morale of the civilian population. Britain’s population is 
British and has been for some centuries. Our population is 
mixed, their understanding of the logic of events now trans- 
piring is not, on the whole, acute. This is well understood 
by the agents of the aggressor who are in this country work- 
ing diligently to increase lack of understanding and the dis- 
unity of our people. 

As I have stated, civilian defense is essentially a local 
problem. It could not be otherwise, and this, the law of the 
state recognizes. In all the target areas (which differ widely 
in their topographical features, character of the population, 
housing construction, classes of industries) there are to be 
found professional men fully trained to deal with local con- 
ditions in their relation to civilian security. They include 
medical men experienced in war; trained fire and police de- 
partments, crews for the maintenance of water supply and 
thousands of courageous men and women to serve as volun- 
teer forces to support the existing paid departments. But 
they must be organized, selected for their special qualifica- 
tions and trained for coordinated action. The local defense 
councils have been and are being supplied by the Office of 
State Director of Civilian Defense with bulletins detailed in 
character indicating in each classification the character of 
organization and duties to be performed by the various classes 
of volunteer units. 

Indeed, there is need and immediate need for a speed up 
in the civilian defense organization of the State, organization 
and training of volunteer units require time and specialized © 
effort before they can be employed satisfactorily in time of 
emergency. War is full of surprises. Do not permit your- 
selves to be taken by surprise. 


The Nature and Future of Private Enterprise 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE MUST ALWAYS DO BUSINESS WITH 
THE PUBLIC IN THE MARKET PLACE 
By EDWIN G. NOURSE, Director of the Institute of Economics of The Brookings Institution 


Delivered before the 46th Annual Congress of American Industry (of the National Association of Manufacturers), 
New York, December 5, 1941 


HE nature of business enterprise is too complicated a 

matter to be reduced to a single definition or descrip- 

tive sketch. Greatest enlightenment will come by way 
of analyzing and contrasting several concepts of business 
enterprise or several actual conditions of business enterprise 
which have characterized the different stages of our eco- 
nomic development over the period of modern business experi- 
ence. I am calling this “the unfolding nature of private 
enterprise,” and the process falls conveniently into the three 
stages of bud, flower and fruit. As to what happens after the 
attainment of ripeness, that is another question which I shall 
discuss under the second part of my title, namely the future 
of private enterprise. 


Free, INDIVIDUAL, SELF-DiRECTING ENTERPRISE 


The early budding stage of modern business enterprise was 
characterized by simple types of agriculture, handicraft, and 
small trade. Free private enterprise began as the mass of 
economic men were freed from the restraints of serfdom or 
feudal status and allowed to see how much more they could 
and would do under their own direction and for their own 
profit and enjoyment than they had been doing for their 
masters or feudal lords. When each man’s enterprise was 
freed and he could go where he wanted, to work at any call- 
ing to which he thought he was best fitted, and could profit 


by every increase in his output, the productive life of society 
took a tremendous surge forward. 

These facts are so much “old stuff” to all of you that I 
shall not tarry to elaborate them. But four points must be 
noted before we pass on to later stages in the growth of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

1. At this first stage the unit of operation was the in- 
dividual or at most the family group. There could be no 
question as to the unity of economic interests for the indivi- 
dual and little within the family group. 

2. The individual or family would normally enlarge its 
productivity to the utmost possible point of both industry and 
skill if it could benefit from all such increases. It did not 
require any plan or organization to produce sound results. 
It simply kept its “eye peeled for the main chance.” 

3. ‘The increase in opportunity which came as men secured 
economic freedom was matched by an increase in respon- 
sibility. When the individual or family gained freedom from 
control, it also gave up its claim on anyone else to furnish it 
food and shelter even of the meanest kind. It undertook to 
“hustle for itself.” The close linking of consumer respon- 
sibility with producer effort was a distinctive feature of in- 
dividual free enterprise. The very phrase means that the 
worker puts himself to work if he wants to eat, bargains to 
the best of his ability for the things he needs to work with 
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and for the product he turns out, and determines his own 
division between consumption and saving. 

4. The individual enterpriser saved largely according to 
the needs of his own employment. If the farmer could no 
longer use his breeding or milking animals to increase his in- 
come, he could slaughter them for the family’s direct en- 
joyment. Or if machines could not be used to enlarge the 
family income, no more of its labor would be to put main- 
taining or replacing them. It would go instead to the pro- 
duction of greater current income. And these bits of capital 
could be risked light-heartedly and, if lost, did not destroy 
the owner’s earning power; he had simply failed to enlarge it. 
Work would never be suspended to protect capital. 

In this delightful stage, free individual enterprise stimu- 
lates productivity and efficiency to the maximum and reduces 
conflicts and frustrations almost to the minimum. The task 
of making economic decisions is highly decentralized. The 
common man can be counted on to be pretty sensible on the 
average in the choices he makes, and laissez faire is a safe 
rule. 


Earty Group ENTERPRISE—AUTONOMOUS, CONFIDENT, 
EXPLOITATIVE 


This early simple type of individualistic business life is, 
of course, still to be found in parts of our economic system. 
But it early began to give place to various schemes of group 
enterprise, in which capitalist employers borrowed money, 
hired labor, and organized enterprises, some of which snow- 
balled into group operations of very considerable size. The 
partnership facilitated the formation of still larger units, but 
the really striking growth of group enterprise is practically 
synonymous with the growth of the corporation. 

Here again we can hit off the features of a major type or 
stage of private enterprise with a few broad strokes. Ob- 
viously, group organization of business gave clever and vig- 
orous individuals great opportunity to apply their free en- 
terprise to a considerable number of less able or less energetic 
people and thus to hasten the rate of productive progress. 
The profit motive continued to operate as far as these leaders 
were concerned. It was indeed intensified for them. But it 
began to appear that possibly the complete freeing of their 
enterprise to use both their skill and the strength acquired 
through large size abridged somewhat the freedom of enter- 
prise of the rank and file. It might limit somewhat the pro- 
portion to which those who ceased to be self-employed would 
participate in the fruits of progress. 

I have called this period autonomous, which means self- 
governing. As a matter of fact, it would be more accurate to 
call it anarchistic, but this in a purely descriptive rather than 
a critical sense. Business was largely without government. 
Its slogan was laissez faire. It had thrown aside the old 
hampering laws and guild regulation so as to get a fresh 
start. And new situations, more productive, but also fraught 
with greater conflict, developed so fast that the process of 
making even the necessary minimum of regulations for or- 
derly life in the new era lagged behind. Business leaders, 
bursting with enterprise under their new-found freedom, ex- 
ploited natural resources in ways which were often wasteful, 
and exploited other human beings within the structure of the 
newly developed business organizations in ways which not 
merely trenched on what might be called their rights but in 
ways which at times even impaired their economic efficiency. 

This was a bustling pioneer period, marked by the settle- 
ment of new lands, the exploration of new scientific tech- 
niques, and experimentation with new ways of organizing 
and conducting economic life. Its practitioners got their big 
results through the sheer vigor of their attack, their self- 
confidence, even their ruthlessness. They had not yet gone far 


enough in the book of capitalistic experience to have adequate 
appreciation of the long-time effects or of the remote eco- 
nomic repercussions of what seemed obvious courses of action. 
The operative demands of a system of large-scale group en- 
terprise permanently organized for maximum productivity 
were hardly guessed at. 

In a rough way the budding stage of private enterprise 
came in the 18th century, the flowering stage in the 19th, 
and the 20th—more particularly since the World War— 
marks the stage of fruitage. However we date the process, 
our real question is: What is the difference in the nature of 
private enterprise as it has emerged into this third stage? 


Mature Group ENTERPRISE—SCIENTIFIC, DIscIPLINED, 
Far-SEEING 





I spoke a moment ago of the way in which the aggressive, 
boisterous second stage of business development led to some 
exploitation and waste of both natural and human resources. 
But private business was not altogether blind to such re- 
sults. Many of these wastes were the sort which business 
itself perceived that it could not afford, once they showed 
themselves in acute form. Hence owners began to take mea- 
sures for conservation of the mines and forests from which 
they draw materials; employers began to protect the health 
and morale of workers upon whom they must rely for ef- 
ficient operation. Group enterprise took over certain respon- 
sibilities for its members which had been threatened with 
being “lost in the shuffle” as individual enterprise gave way 
to corporate organization. 

Furthermore, individual enterprise was by no means dead 
among those who had found it desirable or necessary to drop 
into a position of operatives rather than executives in the new 
group organization of business. This individual enterprise 
expressed itself in counterorganization by workers against 
the big corporate organization of capitalistic employers. And 
the two then proceeded to “slug it out” toe to toe on many 
questions of divergent interest and practical compromise. 
Collective bargaining largely superseded the individual bar- 
gaining that was the essence of early private enterprise. 
Where this failed, or where the issues were not so specific as 
to be handled on the basis of direct quarrel and bargain, these 
individually weaker units of economic interest turned to their 
voting power to correct maladjustments (or perchance to 
complicate them still further) through the interposition of 
commercial law and governmental regulation. All this, of 
course, was nothing new, because businessmen from the be- 
ginning of time had had to look to public authority to de- 
fine and uphold property rights and the rules of orderly 
business operation without which no business system can pos- 
sibly be carried on. 

Some of you, no doubt, say that the evolving business sys- 
tem has gone completely haywire during the last nine years; 
that private enterprise has virtually ended because public 
participation and regulation have had such inordinate de- 
velopment as to make private business no longer possible. 
For the moment, however, let us assume that government’s 
role is not a destructive one. Then we can project this 
third phase of economic development, the fruitage of pri- 
vate enterprise, forward along the line of its own poten- 
tialities—its most constructive elements. 

I have just alluded to one or two ways in which private 
enterprise has begun to take the longer look and to impose 
self-discipline in the interest of larger ultimate earnings. 
This far-seeing and orderly cultivation of the field of busi- 
ness on a professional basis is perhaps all covered in a single 
word. Private enterprise has become or is becoming scientific. 

If we say this, it must mean scientific both in the technical 
and in the economic sense. Within our lifetime natural sci- 
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ence has been infused into the process of business, changing 
its character and accelerating its tempo. Rule-of-thumb in- 
dividual proficiency, even trade secrets, have ceased to con- 
stitute the main body of industrial technique. Instead, man- 
facturing processes have been geared to almost perfect step 
with the march of scientific knowledge all over the world. 
Corporate research departments not only pioneer along the 
frontiers of practical application of scientific discoveries to 
the particular problems of making and selling goods; they 
push beyond this applied scientific work to an impressive 
amount of fundamental research. They make important 
contributions to “pure” science and carry some of the most 
distinguished American Men of Science on their payrolls. 
This is not something separate from business enterprise. 
l’ree business enterprise always has meant discovery of new 
resources and new productive processes. 

It has also meant new and better ways of organizing men 
n the production and marketing of goods and services. Such 
problems too must be approached through the methods of 
science. Hence, somewhat behind the absorption of natural 
science into practical business, has come a lesser but still 
significant adoption 9 social science. This began with ac- 
counting, statistics, a... market analysis, but comes naturally 
to embrace the whole field of economics. Even a little of 
psychology and political science are coming into the service 
of business. Programs and practices are no longer adjusted 
and corrected merely in response to the pulling and hauling 


of various group interests, which sometimes distort instead 
of correcting the process. More and more they are coming 
to be adiusted in the light of consciously formulated business 
policies which rest on an understanding of fundamental eco- 


nomic laws and which, through research, have their scope 


and manner of application to operative business practice 
worked out in the school of experience and experiment. 

Take, for instance, the increase in American wages which 
became the marvel of all our industrial visitors from Europe 
during the 1920’s. This was not so much exacted by the 
militant tactics of labor as it was inducted by a perception 
on the part of American business executives, popularly typi- 
fied by Henry Ford, that high level spending was necessary 
to produce the mass consumption which is the counterpart of 
mass production. The low prices at which cellophane and 
nylon were introduced to the public and the rapid and or- 
derly rate of subsequent price reductions which in part in- 
duced and in part reflected the expansion in volume of output 
were not due to a buyers’ strike or to the direct competition 
of other companies producing these commodities. It reflected 
a high type of scientific price-making on the part of the du 
Pont Company. 

It would be easy to elaborate these self-evident achieve- 
ments and constructive possibilities of modern private enter- 
prise into a rosy picture of the future of what we are pleased 
to call the American Way of business life. Besides the potent 
leadership of the corporate giants, the picture would include 
also the alert and flexible activities of small concerns that 
tit themselves into the lesser spaces in the structure and con- 
stantly reappear as smart and agile competitors when the 
big fellows tend to rest on their oars and overlook further 
upportunities for creative enterprise. In this happy vein of 
optimism we could project our prophecy of the future of 
private enterprise. Following its natural cycle of growth, it 
approaches maturity with its vigor, its courage, its confidence 
unabated, with its outlook and understanding enriched by 
experience, and its organization equipped with ever-improving 
devices of scientific control. With these qualities, and with 
internal discipline and external co-ordination, private enter- 
prise assures to our economic life in future a minimum of 
friction and a maximum of progress). OR DOES IT? 


Do BUSINESSMEN REALLY BELIEVE IN 
PrivATE ENTERPRISE? 


It has become increasingly apparent in recent years that 
the practical wisdom of businessmen does not confirm my 
economist’s analysis of the great capacities and promise of 
the private enterprise system. While they say it is the love- 
liest system ever conceived by the mind of man, many of 
them appear convinced that it is not sufficiently robust. to 
fight its way through to success and public favor during the 
rough days ahead. As I read the printed words of ack- 
nowledged business leaders, as I have listened to speakers 
on this very platform for the last four years, as I engage in 
private conversations with men at the head of representative 
American business concerns, I find widespread a sort of bitter 
resignation to the early passing of this system. 

A few there are, like President Fuller of this Association, 
who talk with confidence of the ability of private enterprise 
not only to survive but to go forward to new triumphs after 
the war. This confidence in its capacities is matched by a 
personal determination of this minority group of business 
leaders to put their own backs into the struggle and to see 
that private enterprise shall be restored and maintained. 
But a great many business spokesmen outline for themselves 
a strategy of despairing defense, not a confident offensive. 
They say that they must have certainty, that experimenta- 
tion in the economic field is fatal. If every modification in 
the design of economic institutions, every change in the speci- 
fications of business relations which has taken place during 
the last nine years or, better still, the last two decades could 
be sponged away, they say we would again automatically re- 
sume the normal march of progress. But this unattainable 
hope they promptly extinguish by the gloomy prophecy: “I 
do not expect that, in your lifetime or mine, the system of 
private enterprise as we have known it will be restored.” 

To grasp the meaning of this statement and to appreciate 
its significance, we need to focus attention on just five words. 
They refer to the system “as we have known it.” Now with 
these words underlined, this prophecy cannot fail to be cor- 
rect. It is as obvious as it is that in your lifetime and mine 
we shall not see the horse and buggy restored to highways 
made of dirt or macadam, or the coal oil lamp restored to 
the parlor table, or the voice of the radio swing band give 
way to the cottage organ. It was J. P. Morgan, I believe, 
who said, “You can’t unscramble eggs,” and I think he said 
it with reference to the coming of modern corporate organi- 
zation. Certainly human institutions, including those of 
business, have an irresistible forward trend toward greater 
power and complexity, more specific controls, and more ex- 
acting demands for operational leadership. There is no go- 
ing “back to normalcy” as Warren Harding fondly dreamed. 
The only way for private enterprise to vindicate itself is by 
marching forward to economic practices and policies as 
new in their way as television, synthetic plastics, and automo- 
biles without a gearshift. But efficiency of design does not 
mean that these new structures and practices shall become 
controlized, rigidified, recast in the mold of “the provident 
State”. The farther I press scientific lines of economic analy- 
sis, the more am I convinced that economic efficiency de- 
mands more not less freedom of private enterprise. 

If we would assure the future of private enterprise, we 
must examine carefully the basis of its achievements and the 
nature of its shortcomings in past practice. Are these weak- 
nesses being vigorously remedied and these strengths being 
tenaciously held and further buttressed in our plans for the 
future? If I may still further simplify my earlier sketch of 
the evolution of private enterprise, I would say the system 
as we have known it until the recent past has been (1) irre- 
sponsible, (2) daring. 
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Deferring for a moment the question of business daring, 
I for one am quite sure the business leaders do not want to 
go back to a system of free enterprise in the irresponsible or 
badly co-ordinated sense of 19th century business practice. 
As an economist, I am quite positive that business itself could 
not afford to go back. I referred a moment ago to well- 
known examples of new policies and practices introduced by 
far-seeing business executives which express a new sense of 
responsibility for general welfare. They had the purpose 
and the efiect of promoting the maximum flow of wealth 
production and income enjoyment for the whole people. But 
this interpretation of the role of the businessman has not 
been adopted by all executives nor been practiced in truly 
democratic fashion even by some who have professed it. If, 
as I suggested earlier, we are passing into a fourth phase of 
business enterprise, it will be marked by a shift from manage- 
ment in the aristocratic tradition of personal proprietorship 
to the democratic philosophy of non-partisan administration. 
And if we are not effecting such a transition, then I must 
agree with those who think the greatest days of private enter- 
prise lie behind us. 

No one who reads the signs and omens in the economic 
world today can fail to realize that the future of private 
enterprise hangs in the balance. Among our fellow citizens, 
there is a substantial fraction of persons of influence and 
sometimes in authority who are profoundly convinced that 
the system is “all washed up.” They are busy planning the 
steps by which it is to be displaced. They are confident in 
their faith in a new system, indefatigable in their labors to 
promote it, contemptuous of the failures of the present sys- 
tem, debonair in their willingness to assume the responsi- 
bilities of running a new order. It is not to be supposed that 
private enterprise can write a dictated peace with these for- 
midable opponents. It must be a negotiated peace. The 
officials of private enterprise will have to curb their pride 
and pocket their impatience while they go through lengthy 
palaver with representatives of other groups who they are 
sure are stupid and selfish, fantastic in their objectives, and 
inept in their methods. They will have to endure or refute 
similar charges about themselves. 

Private enterprise must always do business with the public 
in the market place. That is the essence of free bargaining. 
In a democracy it must always do business with the public 
representatives in the White House, and the Capitol, and 
the state legislatures. If the struggles and blockades of 
industrial warfare are going to give way to a productive 
peace of private enterprise, its terms will not be drawn to 
the comlpete satisfaction of business management. There 
must be some kind of compromise which gives positive recog- 
nition to the fundamental aspirations of all the parties. And 
we must look to the painful but necessary process of perennial 
revision and supplementary negotiation to keep our economic 
life moving forward as well as we poor humans are able to 
make it. 

One often hears the demand that we shall have a “govern- 
ment of laws or principles and not a government of men.” 
This is sound doctrine in the business field not less than the 
political. Our industrial life has grown up under hard- 
hitting individual rulers, who felt they “knew all the 
answers,” and did not propose to defer to broad policies or 
principles that might cramp their style. One of the greatest 
contributions that private business leadership could make to 
the future of the enterprise system would be to participate 
in the progressive formulation of the principles under which 
it can best discharge its responsibilities to its several classes 
of clients—consumers, workers, capitalists—in the future. 
I sympathize with the businessman’s insistence that govern- 
ment declare itself as to its intentions relative to the future 


of private enterprise. But I submit that it will be easier for 
government to make such a commitment, harder to avoid 
making it, if there is a clear-cut declaration of private enter- 
prise’s intention of providing for the material needs of the 
nation. Thus far business has relied too fully on the nega- 
tive principle “I vant to be left aa lone.” 

If private business is to be left in possession of the field of 
economic enterprise, it must exercise its broad public respon- 
sibility through the professional management of individual 
corporations. This management is confronted by a dilemma 
because its responsibility to “keep ’em rolling” seems at times 
to conflict with its duty to keep capital intact, to make profits 
or at least avoid losses. 


ENTERPRISE AND SAFETY 


In the primitive system of individual enterprise, it was 
relatively easy for the farmer or the shopkeeper to risk his 
capital because that was the way he gave himself a job or 
made his job more productive. In the early period of group 
business, promoters lived in a spirit of pioneer adventure and 
gambled for big stakes and quick outcomes, gambled with 
about equal nonchalance with their own and other people’s 
money. In the modern era of established big business, pre- 
cise accounting, careful financial control, departmentalized 
responsibility, we have got a long way from the fast-and- 
loose private enterprise of the mining camps and railroad 
development. By a curious irony these devices for assuring 
the safety of capital are not an adequate protection against 
speculative excesses at the peak of a period of contagious 
business enthusiasm. But they become a much more sturdy 
barrier to aggressive or daring action designed to overcome 
depression or resume private operations after a disruption of 
peacetime business by a defense program or a war. 

Units of business have become so large today that the 
risks involved in their decisions almost transcend the limits 
of respectable business daring. The “plunger” has been 
discredited and largely excluded from the ranks of top-flight 
management. The trained businessman, acting as one of a 
decision-making group, must cast his vote on the assumption 
that other companies will have about the same range of 
information as he, and that they will expect him to be gov- 
erned by the same criteria of endurable risk. If the rest 
would start or would make a clear commitment, anyone 
could safely go forward. But in the absence of such insur- 
ance no one can really “go over the top.” 

This characteristic of modern large-scale highly organized 
business will put private enterprise to its ultimate test within 
a time perhaps as short as two years. When active war gives 
place to armistice, there will doubtless be a substantial release 
of draftees and certainly a great displacement of labor from 
munitions-making and related war activities. Our plant 
capacity will be enormously expanded. No one will know 
the future trend of taxation or the terms of peace treaties— 
or whatever takes the place of peace treaties after the end of 
an undeclared war. We will not know how fast European 
production will recover, what fiscal and monetary policies 
will be followed, or how free, how sheltered, or how gov- 
ernmentally “blocked” trade relations will be. Every busi- 
nessman will face uncertainties of such mountainous heights 
and such jagged contour as will threaten to paralyze action 
and to cause him to decide to scale operations on the basis of 
immediate cash orders, and expand only as the situation 
clears. Through such a course, however, everyone con- 
tributes to everybody else’s difficulties. Private enterprise, 
according to that pattern, holds itself back instead of gen- 
erating its own momentum to go forward. 

In that crisis private enterprise may perhaps say—and say 
in deeds—we are entirely capable of seeing that this great 
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country has a supply of goods and services fully commen- 
surate with our rich supply of natural and human resources, 
of capital, and of technological knowledge. Or it may say, 
we simply cannot go forward in the face of the uncertainties 
by which we are confronted. Businessmen must make com- 
mitments, must assume responsibilities, must risk the fortunes 
of their companies, if they are to embark on any such active 
and expansionist policies. To do this, must they not have 
certain assurances? They want at the very minimum to 
know that the legal and institutional framework within 
which they are set up and operated will not be destroyed or 
too greatly altered. They crave some guarantee that taxa- 
tion will not be “confiscatory,” that labor will not be given 
“undue power,” that “property rights will be maintained.” 

But the businessman is the last one who can afford to have 
steps taken to freeze any kind of economic status quo. ‘This 
is to deny the very conditions of flexibility, of selective change 
which adds up to progress, which are the very heart and 
essence of economic enterprise. Property rights are some- 
thing which must be defined and redefined in the light of 
changing needs. The proper role and bargaining powers of 
labor, the processes of capital formation and control, and the 
adjudication of consumer interests are subtle living relation- 
ships which have to be perennially adjusted and readjusted 
in the course of active life, not embalmed or petrified in 
some fixed system of law and administrative routine. It was 
from just such rigidities that our fathers sought to escape 
through the door of free enterprise. 

It would be useless to attempt precise analysis here of the 
nature of the uncertainties that will confront business in the 
years just ahead, or how business could meet them. It is 
not the economist but the private enterpriser who has to 
appraise those conditions as they arise and translate them 
into decision. He will decide whether private enterprise 
can or cannot function in the kind of world we actually live 
in. But one point is worth making. His major criterion of 
judgment will be what he can risk doing or cannot risk 
doing because of his responsibility to safeguard capital. 

Now a small separate unit of capital can be protected by a 
policy of caution, but the great block of industrial capital can 
be preserved and made profitable only by a general policy 
and program of aggressive and unhesitating activity. In the 
last analysis, any protective measures which involve curtail- 
ment in the use of plant and labor are self-defeating. On 
the other hand, an attack on the problem which involves 
increase of employment, whatever its immediate hazard, if 
made generally by enterprisers as a class, moves toward the 
most successful operation of which existing resources are 
capable. The total of capital values must in the long run be 
greatest under such a scheme of management, and the only 
capitalizations which are impaired even in the adjustment 
process are those which were unreal and marked for ultimate 
correction anyway. 

Businessmen frequently say that private business is going 
to lose out because the government, the New Deal, the politi- 
cians, are going to “outpromise” responsible business leader- 
ship. This raises quite sharply the question of what existing 


business leadership is willing to promise, of what in the last 
analysis it thinks that private enterprise is capable of doing. 
If I understand the essential philosophy of private business 
enterprise, it says: We, as legally constituted corporate 
organizations operating through our duly chosen executives, 
provide the most economical and efficient agency through 
which the total labor force of this country can put its ::awn 
and its brains to work in the satisfaction of their wants and 
those of their families. We will apply new techniques of 
production and of organization as fast as the mind of man 
can discover them, and for the applying of these techniques 
we will see that the necessary capital is provided. If that 
promise is made and can thereafter be reasonably fulfilled, 
there can be confidence in the future as to the continual 
re-election of private enterprise as the “American way of 
life” on a platform of demonstrated success. 

But if I understand simple English words, there is today 
no consensus among American businessmen that this is what 
private enterprise offers, no universal willingness to stand 
up and be counted as the underwriting syndicate of such a 
promise. In fact there is a great deal of vagueness as to 
just what private enterprise may be expected to do in 1942, 
"43, or 44 or as to what it proposes to do other than waiting 
to see what will turn up. Here and there a ringing declara- 
tion is made such as that of General Electric’s President 
Wilson at Philadelphia last February. Or a glimpse of 
specific lines of attack comes from Alfred Sloan or David 
Prince. One is reminded of the Broadway revue of some 
years ago that ribbed the Honorable Alfred Smith and his 
Empire State Building. Noting the scarcity of tenants, the 
songster observed: 


There’s three or four on every floor, 
But, oh Al, there should be more. 


Time limits require me to summarize in a few very bare 
and categorical propositions: (1) If given a chance, private 
enterprise can go ahead in the post-war period and give all 
of us maximum economic benefit attainable under any system. 
(2) It may not be given this chance, because it may be swept 
away by the pent-up opposition of those who cherish memo- 
ries of its past shortcomings or are dazzled by the prospect 
of some quick and easy road to abundance. (3) The one 
real chance of preserving the system is by united and daring 
programs of action, by exercising enterprise as well as being 
private. Risk which would be intolerable for the individual 
concern shrinks to bearable proportions if private business 
as a whole adopts and executes a concerted strategy of 
advance. This would involve the independent but har- 
monious action of a substantial proportion of separate com- 
panies. Cartelization would defeat its own purpose. (4) If 
the proponents of private enterprise by and large pre-judge 
the battle as lost or the risk as too great; if they will not 
step forward and take leadership in such an effort; if the 
great mass of private business enterprisers will not loyally 
and aggressively advance under that leadership, it must not 
then be said that private enterprise has failed or has been 
destroyed. It will have defaulted. 
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